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FOREWORD 


This  Final  Technical  Report  covers  Task  I  of  three  tasks  to  be 
completed  under  the  terms  of  a  research  project  entitled  "An  Inventory 
of  Documented  Knowledge  of  the  Military  Advdsor  Role  and  the  FAS  and 
MAO  Programs,  "  Contract  No.  DAHC  19-73-C-0005.  The  stated  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  task  is: 

To  identify  the  relevant  documentation,  survey  and 
evaluate  it,  and  draw  from  it  a  comprehensive  and 
coherent  inventory  cf  our  current  state  of  knowledge, 
and  lack  of  knowledge,  of  the  military  advisor  role. 

As  treated  here,  the  military  advisor  role  covers  a  broad  range 
of  assignments  and  duties,  som.e  of  which  are  military  in  nature  while 
others  may  relate  more  to  civil-military  operations  or  to  institutional 
programs  carried  out  in  assisted  nations  under  joint  U.  S.  eivilian  and 
military  auspices. 

Military  advisor  assignments  are  of  special  interest  to  the  Foreign 
Area  Officer  Program  (FAOP)  because  of  the  overlap  between  such  assign¬ 
ments  and  MAAG  duty  positions  which  have  been  validated  for  members 
of  the  FAOP.  Further,  the  selection  and  training  requirements  for  ad¬ 
visors  and  foreign  area  officers  appear  now  to  be  very  similar  and  the 
future  development  of  advisory  missions,  staffs  and  roles  in  the  MAAGS 
can  be  expected  to  have  a  major  influence  on  the  shaping  of  FAOP  policy, 
plans  and  training  in  the  near  future. 

The  task  was  originally  intended  to  be  accomplished  in  two  stages, 
the  first  covering  research  and  other  documents  of  a  more  comprehensive 
and  synthetic  nature,  and  the  second  covering  archival  materials  with  a 
narrower  but  more  detailed  and  specialized  focus.  Limitations  of  time 
and  a  reordering  of  task  priorities  restricted  this  study  to  the  first  stage. 
Hence  this  report  is  based  on  a  survey  of  the  most  readily  available 


documentation  and  an  abstracting  of  the  most  relevant  sources.  We  did 
not  attempt  to  survey  tlie  collections  of  student  papers  and  theses  at 
Ft.  Leavenworth  and  Carlisle  Barracks,  or  archives  of  official  reports 
from  the  field.  Classified  sources  to  the  level  of  confidential  have  been 
reviewed,  but  no  classified  material  has  been  used  in  the  text  of  this 
report. 

The  baseline  for  this  study  is  a  previous  study  of  the  same  general 
nature,  authored  by  Walter  G.  Hermes,  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Mili¬ 
tary  History,  DA,  in  1965  and  entitled  "Survey  of  the  Development  of  the 
Role  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Mibtary  Advisor.  "  Using  this  as  a  point  of  de¬ 
parture,  we  have  tried  to  further  develop  a  picture  of  the  role  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  advisor,  but  with  more  attention  to  sorting  out  the  different  sets  of 
variables  which  impinge  on  this  role,  to  interpreting  recent  advisory  ex¬ 
periences  in  this  light,  and  to  noting  specific  trends  and  considerations  for 
the  future. 

All  of  the  sources  used  here  are  recent  and  none  is  older  than  1965, 
the  year  the  Hermes  vepcit  was  pulilished.  Probably  the  most  significant 
change  in  the  research  picture  since  1965  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  surveys 
of  advisory  experience,  with  a  strong  bias,  however,  toward  Vietnam, 
Thailand,  The  Republic  of  China  and  Korea.  At  this  writing  the  Human 
Resources  Research  Office  (HumRRO)  is  in  the  midst  of  a  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  survey  of  advisor  experience,  which  should  provide  a  more  balanced 
view  of  the  advisor  role  world-wide  than  we  have  been  able  to  present  here. 

The  report  is  divided  in  three  parts.  The  first  two  deal  respec¬ 
tively  with  the  Vietnam  experience,  and  worldwide  experience  exclusive 
of  Vietnam.  The  principal  reason  for  this  division  is  the  uniqueness  of 
the  Vietnam  advisory  experience  and  the  difficulty  of  relating  it,  piece  b}- 
piece,  to  experience  elsewhere.  However,  many  issues  of  general  import. 
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highlighted  by  the  Vietnam  experience,  will  not  be  resolved  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  U.  S.  forces  from  Vietnam. 

Accordingly,  the  first  two  sections  of  the  report  have  been  organized 
so  as  .0  bring  these  issues  to  the  fore.  'Fhese  sections  are  structured  in 
almost  parallel  format  to  permit  ready  cross-reference  of  the  topical  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  the  topical  outlines  in  both  cases  proceed  from  the  organi¬ 
zational  to  the  individual  aspects  of  the  advisory  role.  This  is  done  to 
emphasize  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most  neglected  aspect--!,  e.  ,  the  overall 
institutional  context  of  advisory  duties,  activities  and  performance. 

The  third  part  of  the  report  presents  conclusions  and  recommen¬ 
dations.  Many  of  these  relate  to  data  requirements  needed  in  the  further 
definition  of  advisory  functions  and  roles  and  the  planning  and  programming 
of  advisor  selection,  training  and  utilization.  HSR  is  at  present  engaged 
in  developing  a  feedback  system  for  the  now  Foreign  Area  Officer  Program 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  many  of  these  data  requirements  will  be  addressed 
in  the  design  ot  the  feedback  instruments  for  this  system. 
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I.  THE  VIETNAM  EXPEKIENX'E 


I.  THE  VIETNAM  EXPERIENCE 


The  Vietnam  experience  drew  upon  the  full  range  of  U.  S.  Army 
advisory  functions  and  skills,  and  in  so  doing  raised  many  que  stions  about 
how  such  capabilities  should  be  recruited,  organized  and  deployed  in  the 
post- Vietnam  world  of  U.  S.  international  security  assistance. 

Critical  aspects  of  this  experience  were  that  the  conflict  involved 
the  entire  society  of  South  Vietnam,  everj'whcre  and  at  all  levels,  that  it 
was  simultaneously  a  struggle  for  land  and  for  loyalty,  and  that  it  was 
fought  up  and  down  the  scale  of  intensity  with  both  conventional  and  uncon¬ 
ventional  forces  and  tactics,  and  with  local  control  and  security  fluctuating 
almost  daily.  In  this  setting,  the  demands  upon  the  advisory  components 
and  personnel  of  the  U.  S.  Army  were  extremely  varied,  ranging  from  the 
more  conventional  military  advisory  functions,  through  ci\il-military  oper¬ 
ations  to  advisory  functions  performed  elsewhere  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  State  and  its  overseas  agencies,  USL\  and  USAID.  The  structure  of 
advisory  functions  and  duties  changed  over  time  depending  on  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  conflict  and  current  theories  as  to  how  to  wrest  power  from 
the  enemy  both  militarily  and  psychologically. 

Advisorv  Functions  and  Structures  ^ 

-  -  t  -  _  — ■  ■_  —  — 


In  early  1970  advisory  activities  appear  to  have  fallen  into 
several  major  categories,  as  follov/s; 


Army,  Department  of,  HQ,  DF  (OPS-LASO),  Subject:  Comments  on 
CONARC  Liaison  Team  Visit  to  AIACV  (Bartelt  Report),  13  March  1970.  Army, 
Department  of,  HQ,  Summary' Sheet  (DCSPER-CSD),  Subject:  Progress  of 
Programs  in  Support  of  Advisory  Effort  in  Vietnam  (U),  27  Feb  1970,  (CON- 

FIDENTLAL).  CINCPAC  Amssage  (1  12253Z  JAN  1970),  Subject:  U.S.  Advisors 
in  Vietnam  (U),  (CONFIDENTIAL).  COMUSMACV  Message  (01  10072  SEP  1971), 
Subject:  Military  Advisory  Policy  (U),  (CONFIDENTL\  L). 


hcceding  page  blank 
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1.  Provinc'‘-lJi.'/i  ric  t  advisors 

2.  Unit  Advisors  <  Fii  ld  and  Combat  Assistance  Teams) 

3.  Training  Advisors 

a.  Mobile  Training  Teams 

b.  Training  directorate  advist)rs 

4.  Logistical  Advisors 

5.  Intelligence  Advisors 

6.  All  others 

The  first  and  last  of  these  categories  revc-al  the  complexities  of  the 
Vietnam  situation  from  the  stanripoint  of  soiling  (>ut  advisory  functions  and 
duties.  Province  and  District  advist»rs  were  assigned  to  Military  Assistance 
Command  Civil  Operations  and  Rural  Developme  nt  Support  (MACCORDS)  and 
deployed  as  adt  isory  teams  potentially  covering  the  whole  gamut  of  military 
and  ci\il-military  a(lvisor>-  capabilities,  including  psychological  operations 
and  civil  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  U.  S.  Army  psychological  and  civil 
affairs  units  deployed  in  \'ic'tnam,  as  well  as  individual  office  rs  assigned  to 
U.  S.  tactical  units  in  tlie  S-5/G-5  position,  word  tasked  to  upgrade  host 
force  capabilities  in  these  functional  areas  through  advice  and  trainn.g,  and 
advisors  were  reportedly  provided  to  the  Vietnamese  General  Political 
Warfare  Directorate  (GPWD)  which  had  responsibility  for  those  affairs 
normally  assigned  to  U.  S.  Civil  Military  Oj^erations  offices.  Yet,  the 
latter  kinds  of  ad\-isory  functions  appear  to  have  been  rarely  distinguished 
in  Vietnam. 

For  the  future  it  was  c-xp(  cted  that: 

1.  Province  and  ihstrict  advisor  would  be  increasingly 
in\olved  with  local  development  programs  and  have 
more  contact  with  local  civilian  officials. 

2.  Field  ads'isors  to  RVN  units  would  be  increasingly 
involvt-d  in  the  coordiriation  of  U.  S.  provided  assets, 
observaticin  and  evaluation  of  AH\'Y  impro'.  ement  and 
modification  (specifically  in  assessing  the  effectiveness 


of  HC  forcfs,  with  and  without  dire  ct  advisor  assist¬ 
ance),  and  ad\  isoon  logistical  and  technical  matters. 

3.  Ad\isors  gnu' rally  would  play  a  major  role  in  over¬ 
coming  the  lack  of  middle  management  skills  and  the 
overall  advisory  effort  would  nio\f  increasingly 
toward  developing  sound  manageiv-cnt  and  leadership 
techniciues  among  host  country  pejstmnpl,  first  to 
achie\'e  political,  economic,  and  military  stability, 
and  thf-n  self-sufficiency. 

With  changes  in  advisory  functions  ant]  roles,  changes  in  advisory 
structures  were  confemjilated: 

1.  Pro\ince  advisory  staffs  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Advisors  at  ciistrict  level  and  with  IlF/PF  units 
would  be  [)hased  down. 

a.  In  March  IPGh,  as  paid  of  a  sitccial  study  of  DSA 
problem  areas,  Hammond"  recommended  that 
district  advisory  teams  be  tailored  in  size  and 
compositiem  to  the  district  in  which  they  were  to 
serve  and  tliat  tliere  be  a  c'ommon  data  base  on 
team  composition.  It  is  not  clear  what  phasing 
down  means,  but  the  principles  of  team-to-district 
tailoring  would  seem  to  hold  as  long  as  such  teams 
were  in  operation. 

b.  TJse  of  mobile  advisory  teams  to  advise-  RF/PF 
unit  leaders  and  assist  GVN  village  officials  to 
plan  and  perfect  village  defenses. 

2.  Tactical  advisory  teams  would  be  reduced  and  eventually 
jihascd  out  below  the  division  level.  Use  of  MTTs  foi- 
refresher  training  and  training  for  items  of  equipment 

to  be  expanded. 

3.  Assuming  the  NVA  would  (a)  withdraw,  or  (b)  revert 
to  insurgent  tactics,  further  reductions  in  the  U.  S. 


^O.  W.  Hammond,  Role  of  the  Advisor  (Honolulu:  Pacific  Technical 
Analysts,  Inc.,  March  IhGh). 


i 

I  advisory  assistance  effort  would  be  feasible,  and 

there  would  be  more  interchange  of  civilian  and  mili- 
I  tary  roles  in  pacification  and  rural  development. 

I  4.  A  fewer  number  of  longer  term  advisors  would  be  rc- 

j  tained  at  all  levels  of  logistics,  organization,  and 

management  and  training,  both  civilian  and  military. 

5.  Advisors  would  be  used  more  as  "special  >  '.sistants" 
to  key  Vietnamese. 


Advisor  Staff  Alanagcmcnt 


Replacement  System 

The  advisor  replacement  system  was  able  to  meet  in- country  re¬ 
quirements  for  branch  fills  but  fell  behind  in  authorized  grade  fills.  This 
meant  a  lack,  at  all  levels,  of  the  requisite  experience  normally  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  authorized  grades.  In  terms  of  unit  operations,  such  shortages 
were  more  or  less  of  a  problem  depending  on  the  size  of  the  unit--i.e.,  a 
150-200  man  Pro\'ince  Team  could  cover  shortages  in  numbers  as  well  as 
grade  and  experience  imbalance  whereas  a  30  man  team  had  limited  if  any 
flexibility. 

Other  problems  in  filling  in-country  requirements  resulted  from  tlH’ 
length  of  the  requisitioning  cycle- -ten  months --and  the  shortness  of  Ljc 
tours.  MACV  ad\isor  requirements  v/ere  subject  to  continuing  change,  so 
that  by  the  time  rc);lnccments  aridved  in-country  to  fill  requisitions  me.du 
ten  months  earlier,  there  was  a  good  chance  they  would  be  placed  in  assign¬ 
ments  cjuite  different  from  the  ones  for  which  thv'y  Inid  been  recniisiiioned 
and  trained.  This,  coupled  with  lower-tlian-authorized  grade  fills,  anci 

""Ai’iny,  De,nartment  of,  HQ,  OF  (OPS-IASO),  Subiec't:  Comnients  cn 
CONARC  Liaison  Team  Visit  to  MACV  (ILirteh  Hejion),  13  f.Iarch  It'TO.  Arm;.', 
HQ,  Memo  (DAPP),  Subject:  \’ietnam  Trip  Rc’port,  Advdsor  Cju,; litv,  15-22 
February  P'70  (D,  .dated  22  Feb  H'TO,  tCt '\ FI DLW T!  \  L). 
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short  tours,  resulted  in  many  advisors  feeling  ill-pruj  ared  for  their  assignments 
at  the  outset,  at  a  continual  disadvantage  with  respe.  .  to  their  counterparts 
in  terms  of  status  and  experience,  and,  finally,  unable  to  settle  into  the  job 
long  enough  to  learn  the  job  well  and  to  work  most  effectively  with  their 
counterparts.  Accelerated  promotions,  while  making  the  authorized  grade 
fill  picture  look  better  on  paper,  did  not  generate  the  necessary  depth  of 
maturity  and  experience  in  grade. 

On  balance,  the  inability  to  fill  at  authorize  d  grades  was  seen  as 
the  crux  of  the  requirement/assignmerit  probler  i,  overshadowing  other  issiu‘5 
such  as  selection,  training,  preparation,  and  discontinuities  in  the  requisition 
cycle  and  shortness  of  tour. 

Internal  Communications  and  Control 

At  the  height  of  tlie  U.  S.  advisory  assistance  effort  ( 1 065- 1  C‘6(')  the 
advisory  system  experienced  many  of  the  familiar  symptoms  of  a  rapidlv  ex¬ 
panded  bureaucracy:  overextended  and  complex  channels  of  communication 

I 

within  the  organization,  both  vertically  and  laterally,  cxcessicc  pap'mwork, 
lack  of  a  clearcut  relationship  between  what  an  advisor  was  expected  to  do 
and  his  mandcite  and  resources  to  do  it,  and,  at  tlie  lowest  levels,  a  feeling 
of  isolation  from  decision-making  centers  while  bearing  most  of  the  brunt  of 
daily  operations.  In  particular,  many  field  advisors  with  ARVX  units  felt 
they  were  being  held  personally  accountable  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
their  units,  an  accountability  which  seldom  squared  with  their  formally  defined 
functions  and  roles,  the  resources  available  to  tliem,  or  any  reasonable  expec¬ 
tation  of  what  could  be  accomplished  under  the  circumstances.  Idiis  siraaticen 
was  made-  worse  by  the  high  turnover  rate  among  advisors  and  the  laex  of  any 

dependable  system  by  which  the  ;ob  experience  of  previous  advisors  could  !)e 
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accumuluicd  and  passed  along  lo  their  successors  in  the  same  lobs. 
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Gerald  G.  Hickey,  'Jlie  Ame  rican  .Alilitary  Advisor  a-nd  H:s  b  ■' rr;  a.-t 
Cnunterna rt :  The  Cr-sr-  of  X’irtm  m  (I'i  (Santa  .Monica,  C'alif.  :  ll.\.Ml  Cor;  o- 
ration,  .Ma.rch  1 1’h'-i )  COrsi-Tloa. .  i,.  il.-.mmon'i,  C),  W.  .  on.  cit. 


Thus,  from  a  manpower  management  standpoint,  observers  found 
advisors  generally  complaining  about  Lheir  lack  of  prior  knowledge  of  and 
preparation  for  their  specific  in-country  assignments,  the  difficulty  of 
capitalizing  on  earlier  ad\dsory  experience  in  tliese  assignments  as  a 
way  of  compensating  for  the  shortness  of  the  assignment,  the  internal 
conflicts  in  the  ad\nsor  role,  and  their  inability  to  resolve  these  and 
other  job  problems  via  the  advisory  communications  system. 

Corrective  measures  recommended  at  the  time  emphasized 

t 

improvements  in  personnel  management  and  communication  within 
the  advisory  organization,  both  vertically  and  laterally;  as  an  example  of 
more  efficient  personnel  management,  it  was  suggested  that  entire  advisor 
teams  be  rotated  as  units  rab?cr  than  individual  members  of  the. team 
being  rotated  on  short  assignments. 

It  was  recognized  that  reduction  and  restructuring  of  tlie  advisory 
staff  during  tlie  wind  down  would  in  itself  alleviate  some  of  the  management 
problems,  particularly  those  of  vertical  command  and  communication,  but 
it  was  also  perceived  tliat  more  effective  management  systems  could  furtlier 
reduce  the  manpower  requirements  of  an  advisory  group. 

The  Advisor-Counterpart  Interface 

Counterpart  relations  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  official  docu¬ 
mentation  on  Vietnam  available  to  this  study,  but  they  are  a  prominent  issue 
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in  external  research  studies  undertaken  between  1965  and  1969.  Based 


Gerald  G.  Hickey,  op.  cit.;  Dean  K.  Froehlich,  Military  Advisors 
and  Counte I'na rts  in  Korea.  3  vols.  (Alexandria,  \'’a.  :  Human  Resources  Re¬ 
search  Office,  lf)69,  1970,  1971);  and  Dean  K.  Froehlich  and  Malcolm  S. 
Klores,  Advisor  and  Counterpart  Activities  in  the  Military  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Republic  of  China  ^Alexandria,  \'a.  :  Human  Resources  Research 
Office,  June  1965). 
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exclusively  or  largely  on  intcrnews  active  or  former  Vietnam  advisors, 
these  studies  turned  up  considerable  eWdence  that  individual  advisors  and 
advisory  teams  and  staffs  in  Vietnam  were  constantly  confronted  with  counter¬ 
part  problems  of  a  sort  which  impaired,  or  threatened  to  impair,  their 
ability  to  accomplish  their  primary  mission. 

Certain  kinds  of  recurrent  advisor-counterpart  problems  appear 
to  have  been  by-products  of  the  U.  S.  advisory  sj'stem's  replacement  or 
in-country  management  procedures:  we  have  alreadj'  mentioned  the'effects 
of  (1)  mismatching  of  advisors  with  CPs,  by  grade  and  level  of  experience; 

(2)  short  tours;  and  (3)  poor  vertical  communication  channels  ai  '  inadequate 
methods  for  transmitting  advisor  experience  within  tlie  advisory  staffs. 
Generali}",  these  conditions  tended  to  handicap  advisors  in  their  effort 
to  exert  continuous  and  effective  levels  of  influence  over  counterpart  de¬ 
cisions  and  behaviors.  I\Iany  adv'isors  seem  to  feel  tliat  tailored  U.  S. 
training  and  longer  in-country  training  and  acclimatization  prior  to  assuming 
full  responsibility  for  an  advisor  assignment  would  have  done  much  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  these  problems,  but  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  tliere  is  a  basic 
fallacy  in  trying  to  offset  personnel  management  problems  with  training. 

Other  kinds  of  problems  seemed  to  originate  on  the  Vietnamese 
side  of  tJie  fence  where  the  counterpart  system  had  its  owm  staffing  and 
management  peculiarities  and  problems.  An  HSR  interview  survey  of 
former  U.  S.  advisors  turned  up  numerous  accounts  of  advisors  in  Viet¬ 
nam  having  to  deal  v.itli  incompetent,  corrupt  or  obstructive  coimterparts, 
and  feeling  compelled  at  times  to  go  beyond  their  advisory  roles.  The 
following  quotation  is  from  tliis  study; 

(1;)  T'o  accomplish  their  purposes  more  effectively, 
advisors  sometimes  find  it  desirable  or  necessary  to 
go  beyond  ibeir  immediate  counterjjaris  and  to  intervene 
in  the  sets  of  relations!:i;)S  whieli  constitute  tlie  counter¬ 
part  structure.  Tlie  most  frequently  reported  situation 


y 


is  one  in  which  an  incompetent  or  obstructive  counterpart 
makes  it  unusually  difficult  or  impossible  to  accomplish 
anything  by  working  tlirough  him.  In  such  cases  advisors 
have  usually  tned  to  put  pressure  on  tlieir  coimterparts 
through  the  coioiterpart  chain  of  commimd.® 

Still  another  set  of  problems  maj'  be  attributed  to  misunder¬ 
standing  of,  or  unwillingness  to  go  along  witli,  the  other  side's  modus 
operand!  with  respect  to  priorities,  procedures  and  assignments  of 
responsibility. 

Effective  advisor-counterpart  relations,  and  overall  manage¬ 
ment  of  advisor-counterpart  interfaces,  is  an  important  consideration 
for  all  the  U.  S.  advisory  assistance  efforts.  Much  of  what  could  be  learned 
from  the  Vietnam  situation  hopefully  will  never  need  to  be  reapplied,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  from  a  doctrinal  standpoint  this  experience  should  in  no  way  overshadow 
our  varied  and  proven  experience  in  other  areas  where  U.  S.  MAAGs  have 
played  effective  though  less  publicized  roles.  In  any  event,  any  lessons  that 
can  be  pulled  from  this  experience  are  best  weighed  in  the  same  scale  with 
the  Korea  experience. 

Probably  the  single  most  universally  applicable  lesson  is  the  need  for 
more  systematic  reporting  on  advisory-counterpart  experiences,  particularly 
at  the  level  of  advisory  commands  and  units.  In  Vietnam,  most  of  the  system¬ 
atically  generated  and  readily  accessible  information  is  based  on  personal 
experiences  of  individual  advisors,  while  information  on  the  counterpart  re¬ 
lations  of  commands  and  units  is  scattered  in  official  documents  or  inter¬ 
twined  with  other  issues  in  more  comprehensive  surveys  of  advisory  experience. 

a 

S.  D.  Vestermark,  .Ir.  ,  Planned  Social  Change  (U).  2  vols.  (McLean, 

Va.  :  Human  Sciences  Research,  Inc.,  li'Gf').  CONFIDENTIAL. 
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Advisor  Personnel  Manafremcnt 


Selection 

In  Vietnam,  witli  tlie  requirements  for  imusually  large  numbers 
of  advisors  at  all  levels,  the  selection  issue  until  recently  revolved  around 
the  matter  of  adequate  grade  fills,  the  need  here  being  so  great  tliat  it 
left  little  room  to  consider  the  question  of  what  particular  qualities  were 
desirable  after  tlie  grade  requirements  were  met. 

With  the  reduction  in  the  absolute  numbers  of  advisory  personnel 
required,  quantitative  grade  fills  become  hiss  of  a  problem,  and  there  is 
the  possibility  of  significantly  raising  the  quality-in-grade  of  tliose  who 
remain.  One  approach  is  to  handpick  a  residual  adWsory  staff  from 
among  those  job-proven  advisors  v.'ho  still  have  six  months  or  more  in¬ 
country  tour  time  to  complete.  Once  this  "local  levy"  has  exhausted  its 
time-bound  opportunities,  future  requisitions  depend  on  loss  personalistic 
methods. 

Assuming  tliat  g’’adc  fills  are  adequate,  the  selection  process 
moves  to  identify  and  tap  for  advisory  assignments  those  officers  in  each 
grade  level  best  suited  to  the  advisor  role;  however,  those  deemed  most 
qualified  are,  more  often  than  not,  those  least  anxious  to  adopt  the  ad¬ 
visor  role,  which  brings  selection  to  tlu*  question  of  whctlier  it  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  on  a  voluntarv  or  directed  assienment  basis. 

-■  — »-  -  ■  - - —  .  ■ 

Vietnam  provided  considerable  evidence  thattlie  Army  has  among 
its  career  officers,  a  large  component  of  individuals  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  have  be>  n  :  dracied  to  advisor  assignments  in  a  combat  area, 
have  enjoyed  their  first  advisory  assignments,  ajid  have  in  many  cases 
elected  multiple  advisory  tours,  often  consecutive.  However,  one  of  the 


hard  facts  from  \''ictnam  is  that  even  highly  competent  and  outstanding 
officers,  who  performed  well  in  advisory  assignments,  and  who  found 
the  role  sufficiently  challenging  and  rewaiding  to  elect  multiple  tours, 
collectively  were  unable  to  convince  tlieir  most  competent  fellow  officers, 
eitlier  bj'  word  or  example,  tliat  an  advisory  assignment  in  Vietnam  was 
anytliing  bu+  a  career  deficit,  and  that  promotions  boards  w  ould  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  downgrade  advisoi-y  assignments  in  relation  to  more  traditional 
t3-7>cs  of  assignment. 

In  effect,  all  tlie  cnidence  indicated  tliat  long  run  requirements 
for  top-notch  Vietnam  advdsors  in  the  requi  red  grade  and  branch  could  not 
be  met  by  a  volunteer  self-selection  process:  careful  screening  of  volunteers 
could  eliminate  tlie  unsuited,  but  it  could  not  assure  that  enough  of  tlie  most 
competent,  capable  officers  in  each  grade  would  volunteer  in  tlie  first  place. 

Thus  the  trend  in  advisor  selection,  at  least  for  future  staffing 
of  ad\-isory  structures  in  Vietnam,  has  moved  toward  directed  assignment 
tlirougli  special  ad\'isor  ])rograms  geared  to  tlie  nev/ly  defined  funetional 
areas  and  carc'or  programs  with  validated  advisory  duty  positions  (AIAOP), 
both  of  w’liich  hope  to  motivate  tlie  selected  officers  by  various  kinds  of 
individual  or  family  benefits. 


Training 

Because  of  the  quantitative  demands  and  peculiarities  of  the  ad¬ 
visor  replacement  system,  much  more  attention  lias  been  devoted  to  training 
criteria  than  to  selection  criteria.  Whether  cmnsciously  or  unconsciously, 
training  was  perceived  as  the  most  tangible  way  of  compensating  for  in¬ 
country  problems  ri.sulling  from  die  impossibility  of  fine-tuning  selection, 


n 

assignment  and  in-country  advisor  management  procedures.  Hammond 
stated  tliat  in  a  list  of  ten  problem  areas  isolated  in  interWev.'s  v.ith  D5As 
in  Vietnam,  a  general  lack  of  adequate  training  and  preparation  for  advisor 
duties  was  one  of  the  most  clearcut  aiid  widc-sj-iread  problems  identified 
by  his  respondents. 

With  respect  to  the  content  of  formal  training  and  preparation 
for  advisory  assignments,  Hickey  in  1965  identified  tlie  following  areas  tliat 
needed  considerably  more  attention: 

1.  Area  information  on  cultural  and  social  differences, 
political  conflicts  within  host  countries,  and  on  the 
historj',  traditions,  concepts  and  practices--i.  e.  , 

"the  real  inner\vorkings"--of  tlic  HC  military. 

2.  Cross-cultural  perspective,  especiall}^  understanding 
of  tlie  implicit  assumptions  of  otJiei'  cultures  and  tlie 
appropriate  and  le'gitimate  behaviors  of  counterparts 
in  the  light  of  these  assumptions  as  well  as  local 
customs  and  values. 

3.  Cross-cultural  communication  skills,  including  the 
use  of  interpreters,  and  interaction  with  counterparts. 

4.  Civic  action  roles,  including  CA  principles  and  tech¬ 
niques,  reasonable  levels  of  effort,  and  reasonable 
outcome  expectations. 

g 

Hammond,  four  years  later,  in  a  study  of  problems  encoimtercd 
by  District  Senior  Advisors,  isolated  the  following  additional  content  re- 
qui  rements: 


5.  Training  tailored  to  particular  kinds  of  advisory 
assignments,  in  particular  areas, 

6.  Training  in  ix-porting  systems, 

7 

Hammond,  op,  eit. 

g 

Hammond,  _o£.cjt. 
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As  regards  training  mrlhods,  most  reeommendaticns  fall  in  tlireo 
categories:  (1)  simulation  of  real  world  experience,  (2)  direct  learning 
from  the  expc'ricnces  of  pre\dous  job  incismbents,  and  (3)  devices  to  pro¬ 
mote  continuous  on-the-job  learning  and  guidaJice.  Specific  recommc'nda- 
tions,  noted  particularly  in  surveys  of  DSAs,  are; 

1.  Use  of  rolp-pla>in£f  and  role  rc\~orsal  sessions,  with 
former  DSAs  as  instructors,  to  teach  adnsor- 
counterpart  interaction  skills. 

2.  As  adjuncts  to  training,  advisor  handbooks  should 
impart  more  in  tlie  way  of  pc)Iicy  guidelines,  and 
guidelines  which  will  help  him  to  defiJic  his  own  role 
in  relationship  to  his  counterpart. 

3.  Periodic  group  sessic>ns  of  adnsors  in  which  advisors 
of  the  same  functional  area  could  air  problems,  sliare 
experiences,  and  learn  from  each  otlicr. 

4.  Systematic  use  of  diaries  and  ncar-end-of- :our  field 
debriefings  to  document  job  expeiaetices,  develop  CP 
profiles,  and  provide  a  running  record  of  adnee  given, 
accepted  and  rejected.  Such  materials  to  be  used  as 
orientation  and  guidance  for  advisor  rejtlacements. 


One  of  the  principal  problems  in  developing  training  requirements 
for  adWsory  positions  in  Vietnam  has  been  a  general  failure  to  separate 
training  reqtiirements  from  manpower  management  requirements.  Too 
often  what  arc  reported  as  training  deficiencies  are  in  actuality  assign¬ 
ment  comimomises  or  errors  seen  from  the  perspective  of  the  adAsor 
who  has  been  brought  up  to  accept  misassignments  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
system  and  therefore  a  professional  challenge,  while  pre-assignment 
training  and  job  preparation  are  seen  as  the  legitimate  target  of  all  or 
most  of  liis  on-the-job  frustrations.  A  case  in  point  is  the  constant  refer¬ 
ence,  in  advisor  inter-viev,  data,  both  to  inadeciuatc  preparation  for  v.-orking 
with  counterparts  and  to  being  mismatched  with  the  counterpart  in  grade 


Command  recommendations  foi'  improving  Uie  structure  of  training 
have  taken  two  tacks:  (1)  the  devi.lopment  of  more  specialized  training 
packages  or  programs  tailored  to  panicular  types  of  advisor  function  and 
assignments ,  and  particular  locales  (the  MA  PA  and  PSA  courses  at  Ft. 
Bragg  are  examples  of  these),  and  (2)  a  general  review  of  CONUS  advisor 
training  programs  to  cut  dead-time  in  favor  of  early  in-country  arrival 
and  expanded  in -country  training. 

Estimates  of  the  total  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  formal  in¬ 
country  training  var\'  from  one  week  to  one  month,  most  advisors  inter¬ 
viewed  tending  to  favor  the  longer  jH'riod.  Specific  recommendations  for 
expanded  in-country  training  are:  the  use  of  entrance-exit  seminars  in 
which  replacements  are  briefed  by  departing  advisors,  and  five-day  orien¬ 
tation  courses  after  llie  replacement  has  been  on  the  job  for  one  month. 


An  advisor  program  consists  of  a  package  including  entry  require¬ 
ments,  training  tailored  to  the  function,  utilization  tour  of  prescribed  length, 
and  a  series  of  benefits  designed  to  reduce  adverse  impacts  of  extended  ad¬ 
visory  tours  on  (1)  the  officer's  career,  and  (2)  his  .‘‘amily  life. 


Beginning  with  the  PSA  advisor  program,  the  trend  has  been  to 
design  such  programs  along  functional  lines.  The  PSA  program,  established 
in  1967,  was  followed  by  recommendations  from  the  field  tliat  it  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  DSA  program,  and  that  DCSPER  continue  the  development  of  such 
programs  for  other  categories  of  advisory  function.  A  DSA  program  was 

established  in  Januaiy,  1969,  and  requirements  for  other  functioiial  programs 
0 

were  laid  out. 


^Jacobson,  G.  D.  Letter  from  G.  D.  .iacobson.  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  CORDS,  to  'Ilio  Honorable  Stanley  R.  Resor,  Secretary  of  the  Aiuny, 
dated  15  January  1970;  Subject:  "Military  Advisors  in  Vietnam.  " 
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II.  GENEILVL  EXPEEIENCE 


Preceding  page  blank 


II.  GENERAL  EXPERIENCE 


In  concluding  his  survey  of  the  U.  S.  Army  military  ad\isor  role, 
Hermes  made  the  following  observation: 

In  retrospect  tlie  role  of  the  U.  S.  military  ad\isor  has 
not  undergone  an  orderly  historical  evolution  during  the 
past  quarter  century.  For  the  most  part  tlie  role  has 
been  dependent  upon  the  circumstances  in  each  country 
receiving  military  assistance.  Conditions  of  war  or  peace, 
domestic  tranquillity  or  internal  insurgenc}",  crisis  or  non- 
crisis--these  arc  the  factors  that  have  generally  determined, 
the  scope  of  the  advisory  role.  ^ 

Since  the  Hermes  report  was  published  (1965)  there  have  been  a 
number  of  systematic  efforts  to  study  the  characteristics  of  the  advisor}' 
role,  bc+h  in  particular  onxdronments  and  world-wide,  and  to  generalize 
where  possible  regarding  future  requirements.  In  recent  studies  and  staff 
papers  there  has  been  a  noticeable  tendency  to  move  past  selection  and 
training  requirements  to  a  concern  with  advisor}'  personnel  management 
systems  and  with  designs,  specifications  and  management  requirements 
for  advisory  staffs  deliberately  tailored  to  particular  environments  and 
host  countries. 

Some  of  these  concerns  have  certainly  been  dramatized  by  the 
Vietnam  experience  and  yet  they  belong  really  to  the  era  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  in  which  rationalization  of  our  advisory  system  is  ai.  essential 
compensation  for  a  i-educed  and  less  visible  international  security  assist¬ 
ance  stance. 

What  follows  is  em  examination  of  more  recent  advisory  expei'iencc, 
outside  of  Vithnam,  and  a  consideration  of  how  this  can  inform  us  about  ad¬ 
visory  roles  and  the  training,  deployment  and  management  of  ad\isory  staffs 
in  the  1970's. 


Walter  G.  Hermes,  Survey  (if  the  Dewlopment  of  the  Role  of  the 
U.  S.  Armv  Alilitarv.  \dvisoi-  (Wa.shineton,  D.  C.  :  De-partnirnt  of  the  Army, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Milit.-.rv  History,  1965),  p.  80. 

Precedng  pane  Hank 
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^^AAG  Functions  and  Onerations 


As  a  first  consideration  we  discuss  the  larger  context  of  AL\AG 
functions  and  operations  because  these  more  or  less  determine  the  kinds 
of  ad\-isor3'  functions  and  structures,  and  levels  of  advisory  effort,  which 
the  RL\AGs  support. 

Administration  of  RLAP 

Under  grant  aid,  most  MAAG  duties  are  geared  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  tlie  RLAP  rather  than  to  adWsing  host  country  forces.  ^  The 
burden  of  planning,  in  conjunction  with  the  5-year  funding  and  budgeting 
cycles,  falls  mainly  on  the  RlAAGs  (as  does  most  of  the  paper\vork). 

Since  the  MAP  decision-making  process  is  dependent  on  the  advisory-  staff 
for  the  information  on  which  it  bases  its  decision,  and  since  materiel  re¬ 
ceives  primary  attention,  advisors  have  a  heavy  commitment  to  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  presenting  of  materiel- related  informatioh  and  to  monitoring  the 
subsequent  disposition  of  these  assets  in-country.  The  amount  of  effort 
actually  devoted  to  MAP  administration  vs.  adWsing  and  training  depends 
on  the  relative  size  of  the  MAP  units  in  ttie  MAAGs:  small  RLAAGs  with 
relatively  large  MAP  units  must  devote  most  of  their  effoit  to  ALAP  ad¬ 
ministration,  large  RLAAGs  with  relatively  small  RIAP  units  can  spend 
more  time  advising  and  training. 

Under  foreign  military  sales  (FMS),  the  primary  function  of  the 
RLAAG  is  to  provide  the  information  upon  which  FMS  decisions  are  made 
and  secondarily  to  act  as  a  sales  negotiator  between  the  host  countrv  and 


Jacob  S.  Refson,  U.  S.  Rlilitary  Training  and  Advice;  Implications 
for  Arms  Transfer  Policies  (Cambridge.  Mass.  :  MIT,  Tn-.,.-- 

national  Siudit-s,  I'TO,'. 
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the  U.  S.  govcrnnicjit;  here,  as  with  grant  aid,  the  decision  making  pro¬ 
cess  is  dependent  on  the  MAAG  adGsory  staff  for  the  gathering  of  the  re¬ 
quired  information.  Ilov/e\’er,  the  host  coiaitrics  now  assume  the  burden 
of  planning  and  administration,  and  the  AIAAG  staff  can  devote  less  time 
to  jiapcmwork  and  monitoring  and  more  time  tc  advising  and  training. 

Since  host  countries  are  often  unprepared  for  their  new  responsibilities, 
they  may  ndy  on  the  AlAAG  advisory  staff  as  much  for  adrice  and  train¬ 
ing  in  planning  and  management  as  in  technical  matters. 

The  shift  from  grant  to  sales  aid  (enrisaged  in  the  proposed 
International  Security  Assistance  Act)  has  as  a  corollary  an  emphasis 
on  the  generation  of  self-sustaining  capabilities,  and  increasing  self- 
reliance  on  thc'Se  capabilities,  by  host  nations.  Because  of  hca\y  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  U.  S.  military  assistance  for  managerial  ca|)abilities, 
particularly  resource  and  training  mmiagomcnl;,  many  host  nations  will 

3 

need  hea\'y  advisory  assistance  in  these  areas.  Hammond  notes  that 
U.  S.  military  advice  will  have  to  concern  itself  more  with  "transfer 
technology  "--i.  e.  ,  with  increasing  the  host  country  potential  for  problem 
identification  and  self-reliant  capabilities  to  solve  the  problem.  In  the 
past,  with  most  adrisoiy  efforts  having  been  expended  on  hardware  and 
hardware-related  functions,  American  advisors  have  generally  failed  to 
address  many  distinct  functions  normally  performed  by  any  military  estab¬ 
lishment:  management  functions,  opcratioiial  command  and  control,  force 
planning,  development  of  strategic  doctrine  and  plans  that  are  particularly 
suited  to  their  own  objectives,  and  .structures  and  local  situational  needs, 
joint-service  suppoited  o:.ierations  and  combined  operations,  research  and 
de  velopn'icnt. 

^Pai',1  Hai'iimond,  I-^orcign  Military  Ac^^ess  and  Advice:  Somc- 
MAAG  :  rr'.  f.Iilgia  Oritic'ns  (T*  <S:m!a  McHiiea,  Calif.  :  RAXD  Co r:jO ra¬ 
tion,  l.'TU.  CC).\TdDB.\'j'L\L.  ) 


Whether  the  RlAAGs  can  return  to  their  pre-MAP  historical  role 
of  military  advisory  group  status  is  questionable.  Their  visibility  may  be 
reduced  and  host  countries  may  come  to  expect  less  from  them,  but  one 
analyst  has  made  a  strong  case  for  the  likelihood  that  under  FMS  ad¬ 
visory  staffs  will  shift  from  grant  aid  administration  to  active  and  com¬ 
petitive  promotion  of  U.  S.  military  sales  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  a 
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large  and  influential  U.  S.  advisory  presence  abroad.  If  the  trend  is 
toward  shrinkage  in  size  and  visibility,  another  analyst  has  pointed  out  the 
possibility  that  the  MAAG  rank  structure  would  be  reduced,  thus  lowering 
the  status  of  the  IMAAGs  in  relation  to  the  unified  commands. 

Institutional  Development 

Institutional  development  is  defined  principally  in  two  documents: 

5 

a  DCSOPS  study  called  Nation  Building  Contributions  of  the  Army  (NABUCA) 

0 

and  cin  ACSFOR  study  called  Institutional  Development.  The  areas  of 
institutional  development  are  social,  economic  and  political  and  involv’^e 
above  all  the  relation  of  the  people — i.  e. ,  the  civilian  population- -to  their 
government.  In  the  latter  study,  institutional  development  is  defined 
as  civic  action  plus  internal  security.  Stated  another  way,  civdc  action 
and  internal  security  are  what  the  military  does  to  strengthen  the 
ties  between  people  and  government.  The  U.  S.  military'  promotes  insti¬ 
tutional  development  in  host  countries  through  the  medium  of  the  advisor- 
counterpart  systems,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  host  country  generates 
its  own  capability  to  develop  institutions. 


4 

Refson,  op.  cit. 
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Army,  Department  of.  International  and  Civil  Affairs  Directorate 
DCSOPS,  Nation  Building  Contributions  of  the  Armv  (NABUCA)  (Washington, 
D.  C.  :  Author,  September  1968.  CONFIDENTLA L.  ) 

Army,  Department  of.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Force  Development,  Doctrine  and  Systems  Directorate,  Institutional 
Development  (Washington,  D.  C.  :  Author,  1970). 
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At  the  present  time,  MAAGs  do  not  have  a  distinct  "institutional 
development"  function  and  there  are  no  "institutional  development"  pro¬ 
grams  as  such  administered  through  unified  commands  or  by  RIAAGs. 
However,  much  of  what  MAAGs  do  in  the  way  of  advising  and  training--e.  g. 
to  promote  host  country  "stability"- -can  easily  be  subsumed  under  this 
heading.  It  merits  some  attention  here  as  concept  rather  than  function 
because  of  its  implications  for  emerging  doctrine  in  Civil-Military  Oper¬ 
ations  and  for  the  coordination  of  U.  S.  military  and  civilian  operations 
abroad.  Both  of  these  concerns  may  be  expected  to  impinge  increasingly 
on  the  definition  of  MAAG  advisory  functions  and  roles. 

Current  development  of  CMO  doctrine  offers  some  hope  that  this 
definition  of  institutional  development  will  be  expanded  beyond  the  rather 
narrov.'  confines  of  civic  action  and  internal  security  and  at  the  same 
time  given  more  operational  substance  and  focus.  Two  of  the  major 
functional  components  of  CMO — civil  affairs  and  psychological  opera- 
tions--provdde  a  broader  base  of  doctrine.  In  recent  years  they  have 

~  I 

come  under  heavy  attack,  the  former  because  of  its  lack  of  relevance  for 
and  applicability  to  the  LDCs,  and  the  latter  because  of  its  absorption 
with  technique  and  avoidance  of  the  broader  policy  and  planning  issues  of 
national  communications.  However,  with  the  improvement  and  integra¬ 
tion  of  doctrine  for  these  two  functions.  Civil  Military'  Operations  could 
become  the  prime  vehicle  of  institutional  development. 

At  this  stage  of  development  it  is  still  not  fully  clear  how  the 
CMO  function  will  be  discharged  in  the  structure  of  ^L\AG  operations 
and  duties.  A  block  of  instruction  on  CMO  is  incorporated  in  the  FOl 
for  the  I^L\0  C&:SC  so  that  ^lAAGs  can  expect  that  all  graduates  of  the 
course  will  have  at  least  an  educated  and  fairly  current  awareness  of  what 
CMO  is  all  about.  Eventually,  it  is  anticipated  that  at  least  a  major  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  CMO  will  reside  in  the  S/5-G/5  staff  position,  and  from 
this  position  there  are  several  tvays  in  w'hich  CMO  concepts  might  be  put 
into  practice. 
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The  major  consideration  here  is  the  relation  between  CMO  and 
MAAG  advisory  functions  and  duties.  Although  at  the  present  time  there 
are  no  positions  in  MAAGs,  Missions  and  MILGPs  specifically  designated 
as  CA  or  Psyops  Advisor,  it  is  conceivable  that  in  the  future  the  S/5-G/5, 
in  addition  to  providing  staff  assistance  in  civil- military  matters  to  U.  S. 
commanders  and  Senior  Advisors  could  also  be  expected  to  provdde  CMO 
advice  directly  to  host  country  counterparts.  If  this  is  so,  then  it  is  also 
conceivable  tliat  the  advice  could  address  a  broad  spectrum  of  internal 
stability  and  developmental  issues  going  well  beyond  the  traditional  con¬ 
cerns  of  civil  affairs  and  psychological  operations,  and  having  little  to  do 
with  the  impact  of  U.  S.  forces  and  operations  on  the  civilian  population. 

This  possibility  is  certainly  implied,  if  not  advocated,  in  the 
DCSOPS  and  ACSFOR  studies  cited  above,  and  it  raises  two  questions: 

(1)  Which  of  the  potential  issues  in  "institutional  development"  will 
CMO  doctrine  choose  to  consider,  and  in  what  way,  and  (2)  how  much  of 
what  kinds  of  "institutional  development"  doctrine  and  guidance  will  be 
funneled  through  the  advisory  system  to  the  host  country  counterparts? 

In  answering  these  questions  a  major  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  the  MAAG  will  not  have  the  civil-military  operations  field  to  itself. 

The  State  Department  considers  that  its  functions  include  "Handling  politi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  the  presence  of  U.  S.  forces  in  foreign  countries"  and  as 

one  author  notes,  this  "could  be  interpreted  as  investing  a  major  civil- 

,1? 

military  function  (in  the  G/5-.S/5  sense)  in  civilian  personnel.  "  More 
to  the  point,  components  of  the  State  Department  and  other  U.  S.  civilian 
agencies  are  also  involved  in  "institutional  development"--e.  g.  ,  AID  has 
its  ow'n  form  of  civic  action  and  L'SL\  assists  HC  nations  to  develop  their 
communications  system.  The  more  MA.-\Gs  get  into  tlie  basiness  of  ad¬ 
vising  HC  counterparts  in  the  broader  potentialities  of  CMO,  the  m>.'re  likely 
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Edwin  E.  Erickson  and  Herbeil  H.  Vrecland,  3rd.  Operational 
and  Training  Requirements  of  the  Military  .Assistance  Officer  (McLean,  Va.  : 
Human  Sciences  Research,  Inc.,  1071.  FOR  OFFICIA  L  USE  ON  LY.  ) 
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they  are  to  require  careful  coordination  of  their  activities  with  those  of 
U.  S.  civilian  agencies  on  the  country  team.  In  this  event  it  can  be 
anticipated  that  some  members  of  the  CMO  advisory  staff  will  have  to 
serve  as  liaison  officers  between  the  MAAG  and  the  civilian  agencies. 

Advisory  Functions 

In  this  section  we  consider  the  types  of  advisor  functions  which 
have  emerged,  or  are  in  the  process  of  emerging,  on  a  world-wide  basis, 
as  well  as  the  advisory  structures  and  organizations  related  thereto. 

Not  all  of  these  functions  will  be  equally  represented  in  the  iviAAGs,  and 
some  may  hardly  exisc  at  all,  depending  on  the  MAAG  s  overall  mission 
and  principal  duties.  However,  they  merit  consideration  and  definition 
as  likely  candidates  for  future  emphasis  in  functional  training  programs. 


Military  Unit  Advisor 

A  unit  advdsor  is  a  direct  advisor  to  a  combat  or  combat  support 
servdces  unit.  In  Vietnam  such  advisors  were  also  referred  to  as  ARVN 
field  advisors,  or  combat  assistance  teams.  There  do  not  appear  to  be 
functional  programs  for  training  unit  advisors,  probabl}’’  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  since  this  is  the  most  "military'”  type  of  advisor  function,  an 
officer  with  branch  proficiency  in  grade  is  adequately  prepared  except 
for  some  area  orientation  and  cross-cultural  communication  skills 
training.  In  actuality,  and  as  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  Vietnam, 
unit  advisors  need  to  be  knowledgeable  in  a  much  wider  range  of  con¬ 
ditions  and  problems  involving  low  intensity  conflict,  unconventional  war¬ 
fare  and  civil-militar)’^  operations.  Besides  advising  conventional  forces 
on  conventional  warfare  iloctrine,  he  may  advise  and  instruct  these. 
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or  paramilitary  forces,  in  unconventional  warfare  ox  low  intensity  con¬ 
flict  doctrine,  civic  action  and  related  activities  undeiiaken  by  HC 
units.  He  must  also  consider  and  advise  on  the  impact  of  military  oper¬ 
ations  of  HC  units  on  civilian  populations,  including  the  handling  of  refugees 
generated  by  combat.  As  an  arm  of  the  U.  S.  MAP  he  must  monitor  the 
disposition  and  use  of  U.  S.  equipment  provided  under  MAP  aid,  observe 
and  evaluate  the  performance  capabilities  and  effectiveness  of  the  advised 
units,  and  provide  information  which  xvill  be  of  use  to  MAP  decision¬ 
makers  either  in  grant  aid  or  FMS  planning. 

Governmental  Advisors 

We  use  the  term  "governmental"  here  to  cover  such  advisory 
functions  as  performed  by  Province  and  District  Senior  advisors  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  We  have  no  evidence  of  this  function  being  performed  by  U.  S.  ad¬ 
visory  staffs  in  recent  years  outside  Vietnam;  certainly  the  MACCORDS 
set  up  is  unique.  However,  it  seems  entirely  conceivable  that  such  a 
function  would  be  needed  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  con¬ 
tested  areas  adjacent  to  communist-held  territory  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Governmental  advisors  are  advisors  to  the  governors  of  terri¬ 
torial  subdivisions--provinces,  districts,  etc.  --where  the  state  of  con¬ 
flict  is  such  as  to  pose  constant  threats  to  law  and  order,  normal  civilian 
government  operations  and  the  viability  of  civilian  government  itself. 

Civil  government  may  be  operating  under  martial  law,  and  the  officials 
in  charge  may  be  HC  military  persormel.  The  areas  of  concern  of  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  advisor  resemble  in  many  respects  those  of  civil  affairs, 
assuming  that  ci\dl  affairs  are  conducted  in  tire  midst  of  a  low  intensity 
or  mid-intensity  conflict  situation  of  indefinite  duration. 


Local  security,  institutional  development  and  political  stability 
are  all  major  foci  of  the  advisor's  concerns,  with  the  emphasis  shifting 
among  these  concerns  depending  on  the  success  of  pacification  efforts. 

Thus,  the  governmental  advisor  has  a  major  responsibility  for  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  civil-military  operations,  particularly  in  such  things  as 
population  and  resources  control,  military  civic  action  and  military  psyops. 
Principal  points  of  coordination  in  the  U.  S.  advisory  system  will  be  the 

S/5-G/5  staff  officers  assisting  the  U.  S.  Senior  Advisor  or  serving  on 

/ 

unit  advisory  teams.  The  use  of  U.  S.  civilian  vs.  military  personnel 
for  this  advisory  function  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  level  of  conflict, 
on  the  need  for  coordinating  civil  and  military  operations  as  an  immediate 
security  measure,  and  on  the  relative  emphasis  between  security  and  de¬ 
velopment. 


Training  AdWsors 

While  all  type.s  of  advisors  to  HC  agencies  or  units  have  some 
training  responsibilities,  and  conversely,  all  U.  S.  military  trainers  of 
HC  military  personnel  are  in  a  sense  advisors,  two  distinct  types  of 
"training  advisor"  appear  to  be  emerging,  partly  in  response  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  U.  S.  forces  and  advisory  staff  in  Vietnam  and  partly  out  of 
the  new  orientations  in  MAP.  The  concerns  here  appear  to  be  two-fold: 
(1)  to  promote  self-sufficiency  on  the  part  of  the  HC  military  establish¬ 
ment,  and  (2)  to  keep  training  geared  to  real  HC  liireats  and  needs  rather 
than  to  the  latest  developments  in  U.  S.  weapons  technology  and  nuclear 
age  strategic  and  tactical  doctrine.  The  principal  aims  are  (1)  to  accom¬ 
plish  more  training  in  HC-sponsored  facilities,  rather  than  in  CONUS  cr 
CONUS-sponsored  facilities,  and(2)to  concentrate  on  U.  S.  assistance 
to  improve  HC  capabilities  for  training,  rather  than  on  the  U.  S.  train¬ 
ing  of  individual  HC  replacements. 


Hie  first  of  these  types  are  the  HC  training  directorate  and  HC 
training  facility  advisors.  Their  duties  are  both  technical  and  managerial. 
The  former  must  know  the  centralized  operations  of  a  military  training 
directorate.  The  latter  must  know  about  identification  of  training  require¬ 
ments,  curriculum  design,  methods  of  instruction,  and  methods  of  evalu¬ 
ating  both  student  and  faculty  performance.  He  must  also  know  how  to 
set  up,  staff,  and  administer  a  training  facility,  including  budgeting  and 
projecting  of  future  staffing  and  funding  needs  against  anticipated  enroll¬ 
ments. 

On  the  assumption  that  most  assisted  nations  ivill  require  some 
direct  training  by  U.  S.  personnel,  there  is  need  for  the  second  type- -the 
Training  Officer  on  the  U.  S.  advisory  staff  who  will  be  concerned  with 
(1)  the  processing  of  HC  individuals  for  out-of-country  training  under 
MATP  aus'nces,  (2)  the  processing  of  U.  S.  trainers  for  in-country 
service  to  fill  critical  gaps  in  HC  training  capabilities,  and  (3)  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  MTTs.  More  than  before,  this  type  of  training  advisor  will  have 
to  be  specially  attuned  to  the  increased  requirements  for  the  U.  S.  training 
of  HC  high-level  resource  managers  and  trainers. 

In  the  future,  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  Training 
Officer's  function  may  be  regulating  the  flow  of  ideas  as  well  as  people 
through  the  MAAG-HC  military  interface.  HC  trainees  in  CONUS  instal¬ 
lations  leave  their  own  country  with  certain  expectations  which  may  not 
be  fulfilled  and  return  with  exposures  and  experiences  for  which  they 
were  not  prepared  and  which  present  some  problem  in  refitting  the  indivi¬ 
dual  to  the  domestic  scene  and  scale  of  operations.  Also,  MTTs  coming 
in-country  may  require  some  political  guidance  so  that  Liiey  do  not  do  or 
say  things  prejudicial  to  U.  S.  objectives  or  US/HC  relations. 


Resources  Management  Advisors 


This  category  of  advisor  function  is  also  becoming  increasingly 
important  both  in  terms  of  the  withdrawal  of  U.  S.  forces  from  Vietnam 
and  the  world-wide  reorientations  of  MAP.  As  the  emphasis  on  MAP 
and  MAP  training  shifts  towards  a  much  greater  emphasis  on  resource 
management  capabilities  by  HC  personnel,  so  resource  management 
advisors  can  be  expected  to  serve  as  critical  in-country  supports  to  the 
current  trends  in  the  training  of  HC  military  managers  at  all  levels. 

U.  S.  advisory  staffs  will  be  required  to  devote  more  of  tlieir  efforts  to 
advising  HC  counterparts  at  all  levels  in  a  variety  of  resource  manage¬ 
ment  activities,  including  procurement,  logistics,  maintenance,  organi¬ 
zation,  personnel  management  systems,  planning  and  programming, 
finance  and  budgeting,  and  research  and  development. 

Presumably  a  breakdown  of  this  function  into  various  categories 
of  trainable  subfunctions  will  depend  partb-  on  how  HC  military  managers 
are  sorted  out  for  training  in  U.  S.  service  schools,  and  partly  on  how 
managerial  responsibilities  are  structured  in  each  of  the  assisted  HC 
military  establishments. 

Intelligence  Advisors 

Intelligence  has  been  recognized  as  a  distinct  advisory  function  since 
World  War  II  and  there  are  intelligence  advisor  positions  shown  in  the  TDs 
for  the  military  assistance  commands  in  Iran,  Korea,  Thailand  and 
some  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  (These  positions  are  included 
in  the  consolidated  duty  position  list  for  the  FAOP.  )  The  intelligence 
advisor's  duties  include  providing  staff  advice  to  U.  S.  commanders 
and  senior  advisors,  as  well  as  advising  HC  counterparts  on  the 


organization  and  operation  of  effective  intelligence  systems,  and  the 
gathering  of  military  intelligence  on  the  intent  and  activities  of  insur¬ 
gents. 

While  attaches  have  intelligence  functions,  and  while  some 
attaches  have  tended  to  accord  imp>ortance  to  the  advisory  aspects  of 
their  duties  (possibly  where  the  U.  S.  military  mission  is  so  small  that 
the  attache  carries  much  of  the  advisory  load),  we  would  tend  to  discount 
the  role  of  the  attache  as  an  advisor  on  intelligence  since  there  would  appear 
to  be  an  inherent  conflict  between  this  and  his  primary  role  as  a  gatherer 
of  intelligence  on  HC  forces  and  capabilities.  However,  a  well-developed 
HC  military  intelligence  system  could  be  a  very  important  adjunct  to 
the  attache's  role  if  Ihere  were  sufficient  U.  S.  -HC  trust  and  mutual  con¬ 
cern  over  the  internal  stability  situation.  Also,  with  the  current  interest 
in  encouraging  HC  military  establishments  to  assess  their  own  internal 
threat  situation  more  fully  and  realistically,  a  well-developed  HC  military 
intelligence  system  would  certainly  seem  to  be  one*  of  the  prime  ways  of 
doing  this. 

Thus,  both  in  terms  of  current  recognition  and  future  emphases, 
it  seems  that  the  intelligence  advisory  rule  may  grow  in  importance  emd 
that  it  may  provide  another  avenue  for  obtaining  much  needed  information 
about  relations  between  HC  military  establishments  and  the  rest  of  the 
HC  society. 

Civil-Military  Operations  (CMO)  AdWsors 

At  the  present  time  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  civil  affairs, 
psychological  operations  or  CMO  advisor  positions  designated  in  any  of 
the  MAAG,  Mission  or  MILGP  Tables  of  Distribution  world-wide.  We 
have  not  encountered  in  the  literature  any  reference  to  a  CMO  advisory 
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function  addressed  to  HC  counterparts.  However,  there  appeared  to  be 
an  increasing  need  for  such  advisors  in  Vietnam  with  the  reduction  of  U.  S. 
forces  there.  CMO  doctrine,  as  of  1969,  strongly  implied  such  a  function 
("G/5-S/5  advises  commanders  or  Senior  U.  S.  Advisors;  helps  host 
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country  forces  in  efforts  to  gain  popular  support  of  government"). 

Thus  it  would  seem,  in  the  light  of  development  now  occurring, 
that  the  G/5-S/5  in  MAAG  staffs  would  be  explicitly  tasked  with  advising 
HC  counterparts  in  civil-military  operations  under  certain  conditions,  a 
possibility  which  we  discussed  earlier  under  general  MAAG  functions 
(see  p.  20).  As  a  minimum,  HC  military  establishments  should  be 
thinking  about  CMO,  building  some  CA  and  Psyops  components  into  their 
overall  force  structures,  and  training  these  units  for  various  kinds  of 
domestic  civic  action  programs  even  under  the  lowest  intensity  type  of 
conflict  situation.  'This  kind  of  approach  to  "politico-military"  problems, 
which  stresses  early  development  of  HC  capabilities  for  strengthening 
ties  between  people  and  government,  is  a  minimum  application  of  the 
"institutional  development"  concept  discussed  above.  If  we  are  to  give 
assisted  nations  any  encouragement  or  assistance  whatever  in  this  regard, 
it  is  hard  to  see  where  to  separate  help,  training  and  advice.  Further, 
luiless  there  is  some  explicit  and  rather  comprehensive  doctrine  of  this 
sort  on  paper,  it  leaves  U.  S.  security  assistance  open  to  the  charge  that 
it  is  concerned  only  with  building  military  establishments,  honing  them  to 
immediate  local  "threats,  "  and  backstopping  them  witli  U.  S.  forces,  and 
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See  also  U.  S.  Army  Combat  Development  Command,  Special 
Operations  Agency,  The  Civil-Military  Operations  Study  (U).  V^olume  I: 
Exe  :utive  Summary  (Ft.  Bragg,  N.  C.  :  Author,  15  April  1973).  Initial 
coordination  draft.  The  Executive  Summary  contains  recommendations 
concerning  the  employment  of  individual  civil  affairs  advisors. 
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not  really  concerned  with  improving  the  long-range  relations  between 
HC  military  forces  and  the  HC  populace  at  large,  and  their  capabilities 
to  sustain  an  improving  relationship  on  their  own. 

We  are  not  here  advocating  any  of  the  current  trends  in  inter¬ 
national  security  assistance  policy;  we  simply  wish  to  point  out  that  much 
of  what  has  been  said  and  is  being  done  under  the  rubric  of  nation  building, 
institutional  development  and  politico-military  affairs  clearly  points  to 
the  latter  concern,  and  therefore  presents  compelling  arguments  for  the 
institutionalization  of  CMO  functions  in  IvlAAGs,  and  the  designation  of 
positions  ^vlth  clearcut  direct  advisory  responsibilities  in  CMO. 

Some  General  Characteristics 
of  the  Advisory  Role 

Aside  from  different  functions  and  specific  duties,  there  are 
several  characteristics  of  the  advisory  role  which  appear  to  cut  across 
most  functional  categories  and  types  of  duty.  The  list  of  characteristics 
presented  below  is  a  composite  from  several  different  sources,  and  no 
one  characteristic  applies  equally  to  all  types  of  advisory  activity,  just 
as,  for  example,  the  concern  with  preserving  human  life  is  a  general 
concern  of  medicine,  but  does  not  apply  equally  to  all  types  of  medical 
practitioner.  These  characteristics  are  worth  examining  because  of 
(1)  the  general  trends  in  the  development  of  the  advisory  role  which  they 
suggest,  and  (2)  their  implications  for  the  selection,  training,  manage¬ 
ment  and  guidance  of  advisors,  both  as  individuals  and  as  key  operators 
in  the  security  assistance  system. 

1.  The  advisor  role  is  generally  becoming  more  com¬ 
plex,  involving  mixtures  of  technical  advice,  ex¬ 
changes  of  information  and  information  gathering, 
liaison  and  coordination,  planning  and  programming. 
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administration  and  management,  and  diplomacy. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  advisory  role  is  fully 
integrated  into  the  broader  set  of  roles  included 
in  the  MAO  and  FAO  concepts. 

2.  The  changes  they  seek  to  make  often  involve  long- 
range  objectives  and  large  portions  of  a  typical 
advisory  tour. 

3.  These  changes  frequently  have  social,  economic 
and  p~»litical  as  well  as  military  impacts,  and 
therefore  require  considerable  coordination  be¬ 
tween  military  and  civilian  agencies  operating  in¬ 
country. 

4.  Advisory  roles  are  generally  unfamiliar  roles: 
in  trying  to  induce  development  and  improved  HC 
military  capabilities  they  are  often  required  to 
engage  in  activities--e.  g. ,  creating  new  organi¬ 
zational  structures,  developing  human  resources-- 
in  which  they  have  had  no  direct  experience  in 
their  own  military  careers. 

5.  In  achieving  their  objectives  they  are  dependent 
on  the  sustained  cooperation  of  counterparts  in 
the  HC  military  establishment  and  government. 

6.  Lacking  direct  control  over  the  variables  cintical 
to  the  achievement  of  their  objectives,  they  tend 
to  develop  "personalistic"  ways  of  relating  to  and 
influencing  their  counterparts,  with  the  result 
that:  (1)  they  take  up  many  concerns  not  directly 
related  to  the  work  in  an  effort  to  induce  counter¬ 
part  cooperation,  and  (2)  they  are  inclined  to 
over-identify  with  the  counterpart,  to  assume  an 
advocacy  role  with  respect  to  the  CP's  interests, 
and  to  see  the  main  payoffs  of  their  efforts  as 
political  rather  than  technical. 

7.  To  the  extent  that  they  lack  clearcut  policy  guidance, 
they  tend  to  view  military  objectives  in  isolation 
from  the  real  military  threats  facing  the  HC,  and 

to  assume  that  their  job  is  to  prepare  the  HC  mili¬ 
tary  to  meet  any  eventuality.  As  a  result,  they 
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tend  to  create  pressures  for  increases  in  both 
grant  aid  and  military  sales  of  U.  S.  produced 
equipment,  often  inappropriate  to  the  real  need. 

8.  They  tend  to  support  traditional  ar^^uments  for 
military  assistance  long  after  they  have  been 
brought  into  question  by  world  events. 

9.  When  restrictive  assistance  policies  are  imposed, 
the  advisors  bear  the  brunt  of  the  HC's  displeasure 
and  the  burden  of  explanation,  and  are  peculiarly 
concerned  with  their  own  credibility  and  professional 
image.  In  a  shift  from  grant  aid  to  sales,  they 

tend  to  become  highly  competitive  "salesmen"  of 
U.  S.  assets  and  resources,  particularly  when  they 
are  confronted  with  the  possible  less  of  U.  S.  in¬ 
fluence  and  the  elimination  of  the  need  for  U.  S. 
advisors.  Thus,  they  have  an  unusually  high  "per¬ 
sonal"  stake  in  the  U.  S.  security  assistance  effort. 

10.  For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  they  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  impact  on  MAP  decision-making  machinery. 


Advisory  Structures 

The  prospect  of  reduction  in  the  size  of  our  military  missions 
includes  the  prospect  of  also  reorganizing  the  advisory  structures  both 
to  reduce  the  absolute  requirements  for  advisory  personnel  and  to  achieve 
more  efficient  and  effective  use  of  advisory  skills. 

One  idea,  advanced  independently  by  two  authors  in  somewhat 
different  terms  but  expressing  the  same  general  principles,  is  to  reduce 
the  existing  MAAGs  to  CORE  MAAGs  including  a  smaller  number  of  resi¬ 
dent  U.  S.  advisors  whose  operations  would  be  fully  integrated  with  the 
other  components  of  U.  S.  assistance.  This  resident  staff  would  be  sup¬ 
ported  with  permanently  organized  teams  of  advisors /trainers  and  a  corps 
of  roving  consultants  called  in  at  the  request  of  the  resident  staff.  Resi¬ 
dent  advisors  on  the  MAAG  would  be  trained,  and  have  r  mixed  bag  of 
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duties,  at  the  "generalist"  end  of  the  spectrum,  while  the  nonresident 
back-up  teams  or  consultants  would  consist  of  individuals  with  more 
specialized  skills.  Permanently  organized  teams  would  develop  general¬ 
ized  formats  for  their  combined  effort,  then  adapt  these  to  particular  in¬ 
country  environments.  This  same  principle  might  also  be  applied  to 
resident  advisory  staffs- -i.  e.  they  might  be  cast  in  a  few  basic  models 
to  fit  a  limited  number  of  types  of  HC  situat  a,  then  refitted  to  paidicu- 
lar  countries. 

In  addition  to  loweilng  the  MAAG  profile,  the  advantages  pre¬ 
sented  for  such  an  arrangement  are:  (1)  greater  discrimination  in  MAAG 
contacts  with  HC  governments,  (2)  simplification  of  advisor-counterpart 
relationships,  (3)  greater  flexibility  in  use  of  resources  and  skills  than 
MAAGs  can  now  bring  to  bear,  and  (4)  greater  selectivity  of  personnel. 

A  more  comprehensive  approach  to  Hexible  security  assistance 
is  the  Security  Assistance  Operational  Support  Package  concept.  Starting 
from  the  same  prospectus  for  the  reduction  of  the  U.  S.  military  profile 
overseas,  the  SAOSP  concept  envisages  that  MAAGs  and  Missions  will 
in  the  future  be  limited  in  their  ability  to  provide  requisite  types  and 
levels  of  advice  and  instruction,  and  that  some  means  must  be  found  to 
supplement  their  efforts  on  an  "as  needed"  basis  in  order  to  assure  that 
assisted  nations  acquire  increasingly  self-reliant  capabilities  for  main- 
raining  their  own  internal  security. 

In  essence,  the  -.upport  package  program  would  determine  the 
types  of  experience  and  expertise  needed  by  assisted  nations,  and  develop 
contingency  plans  for  identifying,  tapping  and  marshalling  such  resources 
among  U.  S.  Army  personnel  at  all  levels.  A  typical  "package"  generated 
by  the  program  would  consist  of  a  "pre-arranged,  tailored,  area  oriented 
and  possibly  language  qualified  team  of  experts"  which  could  be  made 
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availab?e  to  unified  commands  on  call  to  supplement  IVIAAG  and  mission 
capabilities.  Personnel  would  not  be  detailed  to  permanent  duty  with 
support  teams,  and  all  requirements  would  be  met  by  using  personnel 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

Tactical  units,  schools  and  centers,  headquarters  and  other 
U.  S.  military  elements  would  be  tasked  to  provide  support  packages 
tailored  to  the  need  of  specific  countries  and  regions.  A  variety  of  proto¬ 
type  packages  would  be  developed  representing  the  full  spectrum  of  Army 
functional  areas  and  offering  flexible  mixes  of  services--e.  g.  assessment, 
advice,  instruction,  training  and  operational  support.  Also  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  employment  of  three  different  tjpes  of  SAOSP  geared  to 
levels  of  threat  to  internal  security  in  any  given  country:  Type  I,  geared 
to  a  pre-crisis  situation  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  self-sufficiency 
in  the  HC  military  establishment;  TjTDe  II,  geared  to  augmentation  of  the 
MAAGs  when  a  threat  materialized  or  appeared  imminent;  Type  III,  geared 
to  providing  low-profile  U.  S.  military  back-up  in’ the  form  of  combat  ser¬ 
vice  support  to  friendly  military  forces. 

There  is  still  some  question  as  to  how  "  e  resident  AlAAG  and 
Mission  advisory  staffs  world  manage  these  support  teams  once  they  had 
arrived  in-country.  Granted  that  they  would  gain  in  the  specialized  tech¬ 
nical  expertise  and  experience  needed  to  fill  a  particular  gap  in  their  own 
capabilities;  but  the  efforts  of  the  support  team  would  have  to  be  in'‘mmed, 
guided  and  monitored  by  the  resident  advisory  staff,  and  this  task  could 
conceivably  detract  from  the  latter's  peiformance  of  other  critical  duties. 


Advisor  Staff  Management 


In  intervdews  with  program  coordinators  for  MAPA  and  MAO 
C&SC,  we  obtained  some  information  on  replacement  problems  seen 
from  the  standpoint  of  graduates  of  these  courses,  who  feel  that  many 
of  the  MAAQ  and  MILGP  positions  for  which  they  have  been  trained  are 
being  filled  by  officers  who  have  not  attended  the  MAPA  or  MAO  C&SC, 
and  are  not  MAOP  members.  Some  of  these  positions  are  advisory  posi¬ 
tions.  For  purposes  of  this  report,  we  did  not  determine  whether  there 
is  a  comparable  problem  at  the  MAAG  end--i.  e.  ,  requisitioning  MAPA 
or  MAO  C&SC  graduates  and  not  getting  them--or  to  what  extent  the  kinds 
of  problems  encountered  in  Vietnam--!,  e. ,  changing  in-country  require¬ 
ments,  lengthy  requisition  cycles,  lower-than-authorized  grade  fills--are 
also  seen  as  problems  by  ]\LAAGs  and  MILGPs. 

* 

Monitoring  and  Evaluating 
Advisor  Performance 

To  date,  the  most  systematic  analysis  of  advisor  performance 

available  in  published  form  is  Froehlich's  study  of  KMAG  advisors  and 

g 

their  counterparts.  The  stated  objective  of  the  study  is: 

The  experimental  development  of  a  conceptual  definition 
of  what  constitutes  effective  advisor-counterpart  inter¬ 
actions  and  means  with  which  to  assess  them--in  effect 
a  research  tool  with  which  to  identify  and  assess  con¬ 
ditions  that  influence  the  product  of  advisor-counterpart 
interactions. 


9 

Dean  K.  Froehlich,  Military  Advisors  and  Counterparts  in 
Korea.  3  vols  (Alexandria ,  Va.  :  Human  Resources  Research  Office, 
1969,  1970,  1971). 
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The  criterion  of  effectiveness  developed  in  the  study  is  whether 
interactions  did  or  did  not  result  in  the  willingness  to  continue  working 
together.  This  is  shown  to  be  related  to  three  categories  of  conditions 
as  judged  or  perceived  by  advisors  and  CPs. 

a.  Personal  traits — competence;  congeniality. 

b.  Critical  behaviors — frequency  of  occurrence; 
desirability  of  frequencies. 

* 

c.  Advisor's  primary  concerns--monitoring;  de¬ 
veloping  plans  and  policies;  providing  technical 
know-how;  procuring  materials. 

All  of  the  above  appear  to  make  a  difference  to  advisors  and 
counterparts  in  the  sense  that  they  may  influence  the  willingness  to  work 
together  and  the  importance  of  this  criterion  is  summed  up  in  a  section 
entitled  Guidance  to  Successors; 

"When  experienced  advisors  define  the  advisory  role  by 
recommending  to  successors  ways  in  which  they  might 
achieve  effectiveness,  their  guidance  reflects  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  conceive  effectiveness  as  the  outcome  of  trans¬ 
actions  involving  a  counterpart.  In  other  words,  where 
the  formal  statement  of  KMAG's  responsibilities  leads 
to  a  definition  of  effectiveness  in  terms  of  the  extent  to 
which  each  is  achieved,  the  definition  implicitly  used  by 
advisors  adds  an  additional  aspect  to  the  criterion,  viz, 
how  does  the  counterpart  react  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
mission  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  achieved?  Most 
of  the  recommendations  given  by  advisors  include  or  im¬ 
ply  reference  to  ponnterparts'  reactions  to  the  advisors.  " 


^^fbid.  ;  cind  Dean  K.  Froehlich,  An  Ex-perimental  Criterion  of  Cross- 
Cultural  Interaction  Effectiveness;  A  Study  of  Military  Advisors  and 

- -  - -  -  -  -  - - X  - - -  - - 

Counterparts.  Alexandria,  Va.  :  Human  Resources  Research  Office, 
December  1968). 
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As  Froehlich  points  out,  this  criterion  has  the  merit  of  avoiding 
the  inequities  inherent  in  applying  the  same  effectiveness  yardstick  to  all 
advisors,  given  the  heterogeneity  of  their  objectives  and  the  obstacles 
they  encounter.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  a  function  of  pro¬ 
longed  and  fairly  intensive  ad  visor- counterpart  interactions,  and  may  not 
apply  as  readily  to  all  kinds  of  advisor-counterpart  interfaces--e.  g.  those 
managed  along  less  personalistic  and  more  bureaucratic  lines,  as 
suggested  in  proposals  for  reducing  and  restructuring  MAAG  advisory 
staffs.  For  future  applications,  two  kinds  of  standards  are  needed: 

(1'  iiidividual  job  performance  standards  that  are  adjustable  to  the  practical 
.ossibilities  and  limitations  of  any  given  job,  in  any  given  situation  and  that 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  acceptable  standards  of  relationship  with 
HC  nationals  generally;  and  (2)  advisory  unit  or  agency  performance  stan¬ 
dards,  oriented  mainly  toward  efficient  management  of  advisory  personnel 
and  toward  realistic  levels  of  output. 

Advisory  performance  standards  and  measures  should  also  be 
responsive  to  some  input  from  the  counterpart  side  of  the  fence  and  there 
needs  to  be  some  fuller  development  of  methods  for  regular  monitoring  of 
the  work  of  advisors  and  of  the  impacts  of  the  advisory  staff  on  counter¬ 
part  individuals  and  units.  The  feasibility  of  tapping  military  counter¬ 
parts  for  usable  information  on  the  impacts  of  the  advisory  system  has 
been  demonstrated  by  survey  research  in  Taiwan  and  Korea. 


Froehlich,  op.  cit. ,  1969-71;  and  Dean  K.  Froehlich  and 
Malcolm  S.  Klores.  Advisor  and  Counterpart  Activities  in  the  Military 
Assistance  Program  in  the  Republic  of  China.  Alexandria,  Va.  :  Human 
Resources  Research  Office,  June  1965. 


Effectiveness  is  something  to  be  promoted  on  a  daily  basis  through 
guidance  and  surveillance,  information  sharing,  and,  if  necessary,  refitting 
of  the  advisory  structures  and  their  management.  The  alternative  is  a 
constant  search  for  better  selection  criteria,  training  requirements  or 
assignment  procedures  that  may  have  little  to  do  with  the  real  in-country 
variables  that  have  a  major  influence  on  the  success  of  an  advisory  effort. 

The  Advisor-Counterpart  Interface 

Aside  from  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  Vietnam,  or  mentioned 
in  the  previous  discussions  of  advisory  functions,  structures  and  roles, 
there  is  little  to  add  here  to  the  subject  of  managing  the  advisor-counterpart 
interface. 

Major  published  studies  of  advisor-counterpart  relations  are 
available  only  for  Vietnam,  the  Republic  of  China,  and  Korea;  the  HumRRO 
Project  DEBRIEF,  based  on  a  world-wide  sample  of  advisory  experience, 
will  certainly  change  this  picture.  ' 

All  of  the  existing  studies  serve  to  highlight  the  same  cross- 
cultural  perception  and  communications  issues;  they  provide  some  guidance 
regarding  selection  and  training  of  advisors,  but  offer  Little  systematic 
insight  on  the  general  problem  of  managing  the  interface  between  the  ad¬ 
visory  organization  and  the  HC  counterpart  organization. 

The  few  management  observations  which  have  been  published 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  effectiveness  of  the  advisor-counterpart  relation¬ 
ship  appears  to  vary  directly  with  the  amount  of  time 
advisors  and  counterparts  spend  together,  whether 
social  or  w'orking.  (In  Korea,  under  General  Roberts, 


the  KMAG  shared  offices  with  their  counterparts  and 
shared  intimately  daily  tasks  and  problems.  )^“ 

2.  Management  problems  appear  to  differ  at  the  top  and 
the  bottom  of  th<.‘  advisor-counterpart  interface.  (In 
the  Repbulic  of  China,  U.  S.  advisors  of  rank  of 
Major  and  above  had  the  most  trouble  with  command 
responsibility  issues;  Captains  and  below  had  the 
most  trouble  with  maintenance  and  supply  issues.  ) 

3.  The  giving  or  withholding  of  U.  S.  money  and  materiel 
has  been  considered  an  important  lever  for  obtaining  ' 
counterpart  cooperation.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
that  it  is  counterproductive  in  the  long  run. 

4.  Allowing  the  counterpart  to  have  his  way  in  matters 
not  at  serious  variance  wdth  U.  S.  policy  and  doc¬ 
trine  can  be  turned  to  advaritage  when  it  is  necessary 
to  insist  on  strict  adherence  to  our  approaches. 

5.  Management  problems  can  be  much  reduced  if: 

(a)  managers  of  adrtsory  structures  inform  and  guide 
their  units  as  to  the  desirable  and  undesirable 
forms  of  advisor-counterpart  relations, 

(b)  counterpart  structures  are  informed  as  to  how 
advisors  are  trained  and  tasked,  and  what  to 
expect  of  them, 

(c)  botli  sides  agree  at  the  outset,  and  at  a  high 
level,  to  closely  monitor  the  behavior  of  their 
own  personnel,  and  to  take  immediate  correc¬ 
tive  action  in  indirtdual  cases.  (Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  appears  to  have  worked  \vell  in  Korea  under 
General  Roberts;  in  Iran,  counterparts  w'ere 
offered  the  choice  of  (1)  assessing  and  correcting 
their  own  deficiencies,  or  (2)  having  us  assess 
and  report  them.  ) 


Robert  K.  Savyer,  Military-  Adrtsors  in  Korea:  KMAG  in  Peace 
and  War  (Washington,  D.  C.  :  Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Military  History,  1^62);  and  Richard  P.  Joyce  and  Robert  H.  Williams, 
Improving  Indigenous  Military-  Performance  Through  the  Advdsory  System, 
Proceedings,  13th  Annual  Conference,  Army  Human  Factors  Research  and 
Development,  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  October  1967. 

Ibid, 


Sawyer,  or 
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There  is  an  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  the  comparative  study  of 
advisor-counterpart  relations,  as  a  management  rather  than  a  cross- 
cultural  communications  problem.  If  so,  we  suspect  this  can  be  attributed 
to  a  fundamental  condition:  the  deepscated  belief  on  the  part  of  Country 
Teams  that  the  in-country  situation  which  each  faces  is  so  unique  in  every 
respect,  and  the  advisor-counterpart  system  so  much  a  creature  of  the 
peculiar  historical  development  of  that  particular  mission,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  any  meaningful  cross-mission  comparisons  much  .less 
to  draw  any  valid  or  useful  conclusions  across  the  board. 

Advisor  Personnel  Management 


Selection 


Qualities  desired  in  officers  assigned  to  advisory  positions,  and 
criteria  and  procedures  for  selecting  officers  with  these  qualities,  are 
discussed  in  several  recent  studies  of  advisory  experience.  There  appears 
to  be  general  agreement  on  the  qualities  but  less  agreement  on  what  selec¬ 
tion  criteria  to  use  to  capture  these  qualities. 

Qualities  are: 

1.  Professional  motivation  and  commitment. 

2.  Professional  competence. 

3.  Self  control  and  emotional  stability. 

4.  Strong  social  interests,  a  positive  feeling  of  enhanced 
well-being  when  interpersonal  relations  are  harmoni¬ 
ous,  and  the  capacity  to  accurately  apprehend  the 
affective  reactions  of  others,  often  under  limited  com¬ 
munications  conditions. 

5.  Curiosity  and  an  ability  to  enjoy  novel  experiences. 
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6.  Patience  ajad  persistence  in  seeking  to  make  long¬ 
term  changes. 

7.  A  high  tolerance  for  differences  in  advisor-counterpart 
perceptions  of  priorities,  while  persisting  in  efforts 

to  make  improvements. 

8.  Ability  to  effectively  negotiate  "gentlemen's  agree¬ 
ments"  in  the  absence  of  a  single,  common  set  of 
rules  and  source  of  authority  for  the  advisor- 
counterpart  relation. 

9.  Ability  to  work  alcne  in  unfamiliar  environments  and 
unstructured  situations;  a  high  tolerance  for  ambiguity 
and  frustration. 

It  is  often  assumed  tliat  all  or  most  of  these  qualities  exist  in 
an  officer  who  has  "successfully  completed  an  advisory  tour"  and  that  this 
criterion  alone  is  the  simplest  and  most  foolproof  way  of  picking  people 
for  future  advisory  assignments.  There  are,  howev^er,  no  generally 
accepted  and  institutionalized  standards  of  what  constitutes  success,  or 
acceptable  levels  of  achievement  under  various  cdnditions. 

15 

Guthrie,  in  a  study  for  tlie  Navy,  proposed  that  reliance  be 
placed  on  a  combination  of  (1)  History  data  in  personnel  jackets,  (2)  ratings 
and  evaluations  by  the  potential  advdsor's  current  Commanding  Officer, 
and  (3)  on  data  supplied  by  the  man  himself.  Using  data  from  indivddual 
personnel  jackets,  Guthrie  claims  to  have  found  that  effective  advisors 
tended  to  have  a  higher  level  of  education,  more  exposure  to  social  sciences, 
earned  their  commission  at  an  earlier  age  and  had  better  scores  on  the 
Officer  Fitness  Report  prior  to  service  in  Vietnam.  (These  results  are 


George  M.  Guthrie,  Proposed  Criteria  for  Selection  of  Vietnam 
Advisors  (Washington.  D.  C. :  Smithsonian  Institution,  1971). 
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compatible  with  those  of  Askenasy  on  factors  affecting  the  accuracy 
of  American  officers'  perceptions  of  Korean  attitudes  and  opinions  and 
findings  by  Erickson  tlaat  officers  mth  advisory  experience  suggested 
the  FSI  entrance  exam,  senior  service  school  qualifications  and  OERs 
as  selective  de\’ices  for  advisors.  )  Data  supplied  by  the  man  himself 
provide  a  measure  of  his  ability  to  face  twelve  problems  involving  tech¬ 
nical  skills,  adaptability  to  strange  environments,  personal  habits, 
family  stability,  ability'  to  work  alone  in  unstructured  situations,  and  sense 
of  responsibility,  commitment  and  purpose. 

As  matters  stand  now  it  appears  that  the  best  way  to  pick  people 

for  advisory  assignments  is  to  use  a  combination  of  records  (for  indicators 

of  educational  and  professional  interest,  motivation  and  competence,  and 

1  fi 

background  experiences  indicating  adaptability  to  the  unfamiliar  ), 
judgment  of  associates  (assessment,  by  peers  and  supervisors,  of  can¬ 
didate's  expectable  performance  in  roles  and  situations  requiring  the 
qualities  listed  above),  and  self-selection  (the  individual's  response  to 
the  challenges  and  potential  rewards  of  ail  advisory  assignment,  as  de¬ 
scribed  to  him  or  as  presented  to  him  in  test  questions). 

Training  provides  an  additional  selection  device,  particularly 
as  it  simulates  real  world  experiences  and  forces  the  trainee  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  he  would  behave  in  given  situations  frequently  encountered  in 
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A.  R.  Askenasy,  Perception  of  Korean  Opinions:  A  Study  of 
U.  S.  Army  Officer's  Expertise  (Washington,  D.  C.  :  Center  for  Research 
in  Social  Systems,  1969). 
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Erickson  and  Vreeland,  op.  cit. 
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In  an  HSR  study  of  advisory  experience  it  was  suggested,  on 
the  basis  of  some  statistical  evidence,  that  pre-military  experience  in 
living  and  working  with  people  of  different  social  and  cultural  backgrounds 
appears  to  be  related  to  adaptability  to  tlie  advisor  role.  Also  a  device 
which  might  be  useful  in  selecting  officers  for  advisory  duty,  particularly 
from  the  lower  grades,  would  be  to  include  OER  identifiers  to  evaluate  an 
officer's  suitability  for  advdsory  duty. 
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advisory  assignments.  However,  it  is  probably  more  reliable  as  a  device 
for  self-selection  out  than  as  a  screening  device  employed  by  personnel 
managers,  since  behaviors  observed  in  training  do  not  correlate  well 
with  those  observed  on  assignment. 

Training 

U.  S.  Army  training  in  advisor  functions  and  roles  is  incorporated 
in  the  Military  Assistance  Programmer /Advisor  (MAPA)  and  Military 
Assistance  Officer  Command  and  Staff  Courses  at  Fort  Bragg,  and  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Both  MAPA 
and  MAO  C&SC  are  heavily  weighted  toward  the  procedural-iechnical 
aspects  of  military  assistance  and  advice  (with  the  difference  that  MAO 
C&.SC  is  also  strong  in  area  analysis  and  development  tlieory);  IMAPA 
includes  a  ten-hour  block  on  the  advisor  role,  cross-cultural  communi¬ 
cation  and  advisor-counterpart  relations;  MAO  C&SC  offers  nine  hours  on 
cultural  self-awareness  and  cross-cultural  communication,  but  none  of 
this  is  specifically  pitched  toward  the  advisor  role.  The  C&.GSC  contains 
a  four-hour  block  of  instruction  called  "The  Military  Advisor"  which  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  advisor  role. 

Requirements  for  what  to  train  in  derive  principally  from  two 
sources:  (1)  feedback  from  overseas  military  assistance  commands,  re¬ 
lated  mainly  to  procedu ral-technical  components  of  advisor  training,  and 
(2)  research  surv'-eys  of  advisory  experience,  related  mainly  to  role  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  MAPA  advisor  instruction  appears  to  rely  mainly  on  the 
former  and  C&GSC  on  the  latter.  Whether  or  not  this  division  of  labor 
between  command  and  social  science  research  is  natural  and  obvious  is 
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something  that  probably  should  be  considered;  more  importantly,  the 
existence  of  two  different  fountain-heads  for  training  requirements  sug¬ 
gests  that  some  means  be  found  to  cross-reference  the  requirements  so 
as  to  coordinate  their  impact  on  advisor  training  programs. 

A  second  reason  for  earlier  coordination  of  command  and  research 
approaches  to  the  identification  of  training  requirements  is  the  fact  that 
actual  job  performance  is  controlled  by  /ariables  other  tlian  training 
which  deserve  equal  consideration  in  research  designs  and  in  the  analysis 
of  survey  response  data.  Unless  these  two  sets  of  variables  are  dis¬ 
tinguished,  it  will  be  impossible  to  properly  distinguish  valid  training  re- 
quirements--i.  e.  those  which  derive  from  job  requirements  or  job- 
related  conditions --from  the  invalid  ones--i.  e.  those  which  arc  inferred 
from  errors  in  officer  assignment  and  utilization,  and  deficiencies  in 
guidance  and  supervision  on  the  job. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear,  at  least  to  this  autlior,  that  we  have  so  far 

distinguished  the  effects  of  inappropriate  or  inadequate  advisor  training 

from  ineffective  or  underdeveloped  advisor  management  in  terms  of 

servdce-wide  personnel  systems  and  in  terms  of  the  in-country  command, 

20 

control  and  guidance  of  MAAG  advisory  staffs. 

A  third  reason  for  coordination  is  the  need  to  sort  training 
requirements  out  by  advisor  function  and  role  and  by  level  of  universality. 
Commenting  on  the  work  of  previous  laborers  in  tliis  vineyard,  Graham 
says: 
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This  point  was  raised  earlier  in  regard  to  Vietnam;  we  also 
note  that  Froehlich  speaks  of  implications  for  both  training  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  his  survey  of  advisors  in  K1\L4G  (Froehlich,  op.  cit.  ,  1969-71). 
We  suspect  also  that  if  this  distinction  were  more  clearly  drawn,  it 
would  explain  some  of  the  bimodal  distributions  that  have  emerged  from 
rcF.]'onses  to  questions  on  training  requirements. 
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A  tendency  was  apparent  for  writers  to  offer  general  con¬ 
clusions  presumably  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  advisory 
assignments,  but  their  observations  were  often  based  on 
a  limited  sample  of  advisorj'  assignments  and  locations. 

In  addition,  substantial  differences  between  advisory  duty 
requirements  and  military  occupation  specialty  specifica¬ 
tions  have  been  largely  ignored.  Attempt  at  generalization 
also  ignored  differences  among  tactical,  technical,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  roles,  between  advisors  working  in  combat 
and  non-combat  situations,  and  between  regular  and  reserve 
officers'  motivations  and  career  requirements.-^ 

In  sum,  training  requirements  need  to  be: 

1.  Distinguished  from  management  requirements. 

2.  Distinguished  among  themselves  as  to  whether  they 
are  role  general  or  functional  specific;  those  that 
are  functional  specific  should  be  further  linked  to 
requirements  of  classes  and  levels  of  jobs  in  func¬ 
tional  areas. 

3.  Further  distinguished  among  themselves  as  to 
whether  they  are  universally  applicable  in  terms 
of  role,  functions  and  jobs,  or  are  applicable  only 
in  particular  parts  of  the  world  or  particular  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  commands. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  specific  list  of  generic  training 
requirements  relevant  to  advisor  iraining  is  the  one  published  by  HSR  in 
Operational  and  Training  Requirements  of  the  Military  Assistance  Officer. 
While  addressing  themselves  to  training  of  the  Military  Assistance  Officer, 
the  authors  of  this  study  concluded  that  the  core  training  requirements  for  an 
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Warren  R.  Graham,  Preparation  and  Utilization  of  Military 
Assistance  Officers  (Washington,  D.  C.  :  Center  for  Research  in  Social 
Systems,  September  1969),  p.  3. 
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adWsor  are  the  same  as  the  sc  for  all  other  types  of  MAO  function.  This 

99 

is  supported  by  the  DA  OACSFOR  study.  Institutional  Development"" 
where  it  is  stated  that  (1)  MAOP  and  FASP  were  designed  with  a  broad 
adx'isory  concept  in  mind,  and  (2)  training  for  these  programs  teaches  many 
of  the  basic  skills  required  by  an  advisor  in  order  for  him  to  fulfill  his 
role  as  an  institutional  developer.  However,  in  view  of  what  has  been 
said  earlier,  the  HSR  list  of  training  requirements  needs  to  bo  rethought 
in  the  light  of  (1)  the  possibility  that  it  may  reflect  some  management  ,\s 
well  as  training  requirements,  and  (2)  the  desirability  of  breaking  ii.  down 
by  t^q^es  of  advisor  function. 

Some  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  including  training  in 
arms  control  objectives  and  the  implications  of  advisor  activities  for 
arms  control. 

The  structure  of  training  needs  more  attention  on  a  world-wide 

basis,  particularly  to  determine  whether  the  training  requirements  are 

best  addressed  in  CONUS  service  schools  or  ^LAAG-sponsored  in-country 

93 

orientation  and  training  programs.”  Some  means  must  also  be  found  to 
bridge  the  real  gap  between  pre-assignment  training  in  service  schools  and 
post  assignment  training  in  the  field,  which  relics  heavily  on  in-house 
institutional  lore. 

A  number  of  sources  have  commented  on  the  structure  of  language 
training,  which  continues  to  be  a  problem  in  all  overseas  training  programs. 
The  following  are  summaries  of  these  comments: 

1.  Area  knowledge,  cross-cultural  communication  and 
language  training  should  be  combined  in  one  package. 
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Department  of  the  Army,  ACSFOR,  op.  cit. 
Froehlich,  1968,  op.  cit. 
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2.  Lengthy,  intensive  ku'i_u:ige  training  programs 
should  be  revamped  so  that  they  become  programs 
for  training  in  cross-eniiural  communication  and 
into,  iction. 

3.  Amounts  and  levels  of  langu:ige  training  should  be 
related  to  distinctions  in  functional  responsibilities 
and  to  the  level  of  operation  in  the  advisory  struc- 
turc--i.  e.  there  is  a  need  for  more  language  train¬ 
ing  at  lower  levels  in  the  structure. 

Special  Programs 

The  desirability  uf  establishing  a  special  career  program  for 
advisors  has  been  under  consideration  for  a  number  of  years.  To  date, 
there  exist  only  courses  designed  to  prepare  Army  personnel  for  ad\isory 
assignments  (MATA  and  ItLAPA),  the  Province  and  District  Senior  Ad\isors 
Programs  for  officers  destined  for  tl^esc  particular  assignments  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  tlie  Foreign  Area  Officer  Program  which  prepares  officers  for  a 
wide  range  of  politico-military  posiiicms  some  of  which  are  explicitly  de 
nated  as  advisory  while  others  have' inij)ortant  advisory  components.  Since 
the  FAOP  is  not  restricted  to  advisors  and  since  the  other  courses 
and  programs  are  bound  to  assignments,  not  to  individual  careers,  there 
does  not  e.xist  yet  a  special  career  program  for  adWsors  geared  to  the 
individual  on  the  order  of  the  other  special  career  programs  defined  in 
DA  Pamphlet  No.  600-3. 

On  balance,  the  idea  of  establishing  such  a  special  career  pro¬ 
gram  for  advisors  docs  not  seem  to  have  much  currency  at  this  time.  The 
thrust  appears  rather  to  up-grade  advisory  assignments  in  the  promotion 
board  decision  making  process,  and  :n  provide  through  more  appropriate 
personnel  management  systems  means  of  identif;>T.ng,  training  and  utilizing 


a  pool  of  officers  with  specifiable  advisory  qualities,  skills  and  experience. 


who  can  be  retrieved  as  needed  for  individual  or  team  advisory  assign¬ 
ments  on  a  world-wide  basis.  Tliis  approach  is  certainly  supported  by 
the  current  C&:GSC  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  assumes  that  any  officer 
may  be  eligible  at  som.e  time  in  his  career  for  in  advisory  assignment, 
and  by  the  new  Security  Assistance  Operational  Support  Package  concept. 

There  remains,  however,  a  potential  conflict  between  this  method 
of  filling  advisory  assignmonts--i.  e.  ,  the  resource  pool  method--and  the 
career  program  utilization  tour  method,  at  least  in  terms  of  those  advisory 
positions  included  in  the  validated  duty  position  list  for  the  new  FAOP. 


III.  CO^'CLUSIO^■S  AN'D  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Preceding  page  blank 


III. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  section  of  the  report  summarizes  the  main  points  of  the 
previous  two  sections.  Since  a  stud}-  of  this  type--an  inventory  of 
knowIedge--is  not  directed  toward  any  pending  actions,  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  that  C'  nclusions  and  recommendations  fall  out  in  any  particular 
way.  Hence  the  recommendations  listed  at  the  end  of  the  section  are 
fortuitous,  and  represent  the  author's  subjective  perceptions  of  what 
current  knowledge  implies  for  further  investigation  or  for  action. 

Conclusions 


The  Vietnam  Experience 


1.  A  wide  range  of  advisory  functions  and  duties  were  performed  by 
U.  S.  Army  units  and  individuals.  Among  the  various  categories 
of  advisor  recognized,  the  least  distinguishable  were  the  psycho¬ 
logical  operations  and  cinl  affairs  advisors.  Much  of  this  tjqae 
of  advising  was  submerged  under  the  more  general  imbric  of 
Province  and  District  advisor.  However,  U.  S.  Army  psyops 
and  civil  affairs  units  deployed  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  S-5/G-5 
officers  with  tactical  units,  appear  to  have  had  such  advisory 
missions. 

2.  During  the  height  of  the  U.  S.  involvement  the  advisory  organization 
in  Vietnam  became  almost  unmanageably  large  and  complex, 
involving  seiious  problems  both  in  the  replacement  system  and  in  tlic 
internal  communications  system.  This  situation  was  expected  to  be 
much  improved  with  a  reduction  in  force:  (1)  replacements  could  be 
selected  on  tlie  basis  of  grade  skill  and  experience  rather  than  availa¬ 
bility,  and  (2)  communications  lines  could  be  shortened  and  simplified. 

3.  As  U.  S.  forces  withdrew,  it  was  expected  that  reduced  advisory 
staffs  would  focus  on  improving  Vietnamese  capabilities  in  organization, 
management,  logistics  and  training,  at  all  levels.  The  effort  would 
concentrate  on  key  CiVN  officials  in  headquarters  and  the  employment 

of  mobile  advisory  and  training  units  for  most  of  the  field  advisory 
activities. 
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4.  The  Vietnam  experience  has  generated  strong  recommendations 

for  (1)  the  development  of  ad\isor  programs  designed  to  select,  train, 
assign  and  motivate  the  most  highly  qualified  officers,  (2)  training 
geared  to  functional  and  regional  typos  of  assignment,  (3)  a  greater 
reliance  on  post-assignment  in-country  training  coupled  with  more 
efficient  and  realistic  training  in  COXUS,  and  (4)  the  upgrading  of 
advisory  assignments  in  promotion  board  evaluations  and  decision 
making. 

General  Experience 

1.  The  shift  from  grant  aid  to  military  sales  will  have  ati  effect  upon 

the  advisory  functions  of  lilAAGs,  All  LG  PS,  and  missions  and  on  the 
advisory  role.  In  the  future: 

a.  The  advisory  role  will  be  oriented  less  toward  the  transfer  of 
programmed  assistance  and  more  toward  the  transfer  of  capa¬ 
bilities  for  self-reliance  and  increasing  self-sufficiency  in  the 
HC  military  establishment. 

b.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  some  evidence  that  resident  advisory 
staffs  may  be  slow  to  adjust  to  this  new  role,  and  that  they 

may  continue  to  support  the  more  traditional  AlAP  role  of  security 
assistance --e.  g.  by  becoming  "salesmen  lor"  U.  S.  assets--in 
the  hope  of  preventing  a  reduction  of  U.  S,  prestige  and  influence 
overseas. 

c.  In  either  case,  advisors--particularly  those  in  most  immediate 
contact  witli  HC  military  persoanel,  agencies  and  units--will 
remain  a  critical  link  in  the  process  by  which  MAAGs,  and  unified 
commands  obtain  information  about  the  HC  and  make  decisions. 
Advisor  perceptions  of  U.  S.  and  HC  policies,  objectives  and 
resources,  as  well  as  of  their  own  role  in  U.  S.  -HC  transactions, 
will  be  an  important  element  in  this  process. 


2.  More  attention  v.ill  be  paid  by  ad\dsory  staffs  to  improving  HC 
capabilities  in  internal  threat  analysis,  force  structure  planning, 
resource  management,  training,  and  other  areas  in  which  assisted 
military  establishm'  nts  had  been  overly  dependent  on  MAP  planning 
and  programming. 


a.  Resource  management  may  be  expected  not  only  to  assume 
increasing  importance,  but  also  to  go  through  a  process  of 
sorting  out  of  its  various  components  in  relation  to  specific 
advisory  functions. 

b.  There  are  a  large  number  of  resource  management  components, 
most  of  which  arc  of  a  fairly  technical  nature  and  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  service  school  curricula  and  specialty  career  programs. 

c.  The  full  range  of  these  components  is  potentiallj'  exploitable 
through  the  advisor  system,  eitlier  by  resident  in-country 
staffs  or  advisory  elements  in  the  proposed  security  assist¬ 
ance  support  package  teams. 

d.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  how  the  sorting  out  of  resource 
management  components  will  occur  in  terms  of  advisor 
training  programs,  the  assignment  of  skill  identifiers,  the 
organization  of  duty  positions  for  adnsors,  and  the  division 
of  labor  between  military  and  civilian  specialists  in  adrtsory 
roles. 

3.  A  major  question  is  whether  military  advisory  staffs  will  include 
tlie  function  of  promoting  HC  "institution"  or  "nation"  building 
capabilities  beyond  advice  on  the  planning  and  conduct  of  military 
civic  action  programs. 

a.  Emerging  CMO  policy  should  logically  address  this  question 
and  if  possible  define  tne  functions  of  the  CMO  advisor  in  such 
a  way  as  to  clarify  his  direct  advisory  duties  in  the  area  of  HC 
civil-military  relations. 

b.  The  Type  I  Support  Teams  envisaged  under  the  SAOSP  concept 
are  also  concerned  with  the  same  issue,  since  their  pre-crisis 
development  activitie’s  presumably  will  include  advising  on 
political  as  well  as  economic  and  social  development. 

4.  The  reduction  in  the  size  of  MAAGs  will  have  a  number  of  implications 
for  the  size,  structuring  and  activities  of  advisoiy  staffs. 

a.  Advisory  staffs  will  have  to  be  tailored  more  closely  to  in- country 
priorities  and  reciuiremcms,  with  more  flexible  mixes  of  advisoi-y 
function.  By  the  same  token,  individual  staff  members  will  have 
to  train  and  operate  more  as  "generalists"  possibly  wearing  several 
functional  "hats"  at  the  same  time. 
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b.  Advisor  specialists  will  be  utilized  in  a  flexible  structure  of 
mobile  support  teams,  available  on  call  by  the  MAAGs,  and 
tailored  to  fit  tlie  particular  in-country  requirements. 

0.  'riiere  will  be  a  need  for  mi,  re  efficient  employment  and 
management  of  resident  advisory  staffs  as  well  as  in  the 
management  of  support  teams  and  the  advisor-counterpart 
interface. 

5.  Criteria  for  selecting  officers  for  advisory  assignments  in  general 
should  be  essentially  the  same  as  tliose  for  selecting  officers  to  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  FAO  Program.  However,  differences  will 
appear  at  the  level  of  specific  kinds  of  advisory  assignment. 

a.  Advisor  positions  in  the  new  FAOP  duty  position  list  are  geared 
to  the  special  career  program  entry  and  training  requirements; 
qualified  program  members  should  have  preference  over  non- 
members  in  assignment  to  these  positions. 

b.  Resident  advisor  positions  in  AlAAGs  may  require  somewhat 
different  assignment  criteria  from  ad'.isor  positions  on  mobile 
support  teams;  tlie  same  is  true  bet\.-een  the  major  functional 
areas  of  advising. 

c.  Other  factors  which  certainly  will  influence  assignment  criteria 
are  the  t}7)e  of  sociocultural  environment  in  which  the  advdsor 
will  be  working,  and  the  amount  and  type  of  interaction  requii’ed 
with  HC  personnel. 

d.  Formal  training  in  CONUS  can  serve  as  a  testing  ground  for 
both  selection  and  assignment  criteria,  particularly  if  realistic 
simulation  of  foreign  job  environments  and  situations  can  be 
developed. 

6.  Generic  training  requirements  for  advisors  appear  to  be  the  same 
as  those  for  other  categories  of  officers  scheduled  to  serve  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  politico-military  importance.  Such  training  can  best  be 
accomplished  in  the  F.\0  C^i.SC;  this  would  be  followed  witli  specialized 
training  by  particular  function,  area,  and  command. 

a.  Resident  staff  will  need  more  time  allotted  to  in- cou.it ry  training 
as  the  requisite  information  and  knowledge  becomes  focused  in¬ 
creasingly  on  the  peculiarities  and  specifics  of  the  '-articular 
country,  U.  S.  mission  and  assignment. 
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b.  Support  team  ad\ar,ors  will  require  more  training  in  the  in¬ 
country  requirements  for  their  services. 

c.  In  any  case,  much  greater  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  separating 
training  requirements  from  -.ianagement  requirements;  this 
applies  mainly  to  CONUS  training  since  presumably  both  sets  of 
requirem.ents  will  be  met  simultaneously  in  in-country  orientation, 
and  on-the-job  training. 

Criteria  for  advisor  perfoi-mance  should  be  derived  from  standards 
for  both  individual  and  performance.  Although  each  kind  of 
performance  obviously  impacts  on  tlie  other,  the  two  must  be  kept 
distinct  for  the  same  reason  that  training  requirements  must  be 
kept  distinct  from  advisor3''  staff  management  requirements. 

a.  Criteria  for  individual  perfoimaance  derive  from  job  requirements, 
both  technical  and  managerial,  within  the  limits  of  individual 
control,  and  they  relate  back  to  the  selection  criteria  and  training 
requirements  for  the  individual  advisors. 

b.  Criteria  for  unit  performance  derive  from  the  mission,  SOP, 
capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  particular  in-country  advisory 
staff,  and  relate  to  tlie  management  requirements  for  such 
units. 

c.  A  combined  criterion  such  as  "willingness  to  continue  working 
together"  may  be  universally  applicable  across  all  types  of  ad¬ 
visor  assignment  involving  counterparts,  but  it  does  not  tell  us 
in  what  respects  the  index  of  effectiveness  can  be  raised  by 
better  selection,  training  and  assignment  policies,  and  in  v/hat 
respects  by  better  overall  management  of  the  in-country  advisory 
organization  and  the  advisory-counterpart  interface. 

While  criteria  'or  selection  of  advisory  personnel,  the  design  of 
advisory  training  programs,  and  the  assessment  of  advisor  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  job  remain  as  important  as  ever,  management  of  the 
advisory  system  is  of  equal  importance.  There  are  two  major  com¬ 
ponents  of  this  system: 

The  Advisory-  Personnel  Alanagcment  System. 

-  -  -  V  -  -  w  ■ 

a.  This  involves  the  methods  and  pi'occdures  by  which  qualified 
officers  are  identified,  steered  into  various  training  or  career 
programs  and  placed  in  advisory  assignments. 
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b.  DOD  Directive  2000.  10,  Subject:  Selection  and  Training  of 
Security  Assistance  Personnel,  lays  down  general  methods 
and  procedures  which  the  findings  of  this  study  fully  support. 

c.  Current  problems  with  this  system  appear  to  be  (1)  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  officers  to  ?.L\AGs  with  the  wrong  AIOS--i.  e,,  misassign- 
ment--or  witliout  appropriate  preparatory  training--e.  g.  ,  AL\PA 
or  AIAO  Cd-SC,  and  (2)  competition  between  officers  who  are  and 
are  not  members  of  tho  FAOP  for  the  same  FAOP-validated  ■ 
duty  positions  to  which  FAOP  members  presumably  have  a  prior 
claim  as  utilization  tours.  ^  The  creation  of  an  advisory  resource 
pool  under  the  SAOSP  concept  will  only  complicate  this  situation 
unless  there  is  some  comprehensive  planning  to  fit  alternative 
recruitment  and  assignment  tracks  into  a  single  coherent  frame 

d.  The  validation  of  key  and  supporting  advisory  positions  for  the 
Foreign  Area  Officer  Program  appears  to  have  satisfied  earlier 
proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  special  career  program  for 
advisors. 

In-Countrv  Alanacement  of  AIAAG  AdOsorv  Staffs 

-  ^  - -  _  _  _  t 

a.  This  inv'olves  all  of  the  policies  and  procedures,  rules  and  guide¬ 
lines,  requirements,  standards,  and  internal  communications 
systems  on  the  basis  of  which  AIAAGs  conduct  their  advisory 
operations.  It  includes  the  determination  of  the  specifications 
for  advisory  positions  in  the  AIAAG  TDs,  the  definition  of  ad¬ 
visory  missions  and  duties,  in-country  orientation  and  on-the- 
job  training  for  advisors,  the  monitoring  of  advisor  activities, 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  interface  with  counterpart  structures, 
and  the  monitoring  of  the  flows  of  materiel,  advice,  information 
and  other  forms  of  exchange  across  the  interface  in  the  light  of 
defined  U.  S.  militaiy  and  political  objectives. 


It  is  recognized  that  assignment  of  ideally  qualified  officers  to 
AL\AG  positions  is  hindered  by  actual  persomicT  constraints.  Such  constraints 
fall  into  the  following  general  categori(-s:  (a)  scheduling  problems  (there  are 
only  four  AIAPA  courses  per  year),  (b)  requisiuons  not  properly  annotated 
to  identify  required  tiaining,  (c)  insufficient  lead  time  to  allow  attendance  at 
one  of  the  listed  courses,  (d)  inflexible  reporting  dates,  (e)  officer's  availa¬ 
bility.  Improvements  are  being  realized  as  requisitioning  agencie.s  validate 
tlieir  reciui rements  for  .AERl,  or  FAO  utilization. 
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b.  DOD  Directive  2000.  10  (see  above)  also  specifies  responsibilities 
for  monitorship  of  the  manning  of  the  MAAG  system  to  include 
qualifications,  competence  and  performance  of  assigned  personnel. 
The  findings  of  this  study  fully  support  the  need  for  this  directive 
and  the  general  pattern  of  distributing  monitorship  responsibilities 
and  functions. 

c.  Current  problems  in  the  in-country  management  of  advisor  opera¬ 
tions  are  not  as  apparent  as  they  are  in  personnel  management, 
at  least  in  the  documentation  surveyed  by  this  stud3\  There  is 
some  evidence  in  the  literature,  however,  that  in-country  advisor 
management  could  stand  improvement  in  the  following  areas: 

(1)  the  provision  of  clearer  policy  and  procedural  guidelines,  against 
which  advisors  can  interpret  their  particular  missions  and  decide 
among  alternative  courses  of  action,  (2)  more  effective  accumulation 
and  transmission  of  job  experience  and  institutional  lore  from  one 
job  incumbent  to  the  next,  and  (3)  methods  of  assessing  advisory 
performance  which  distinguish  between  individual  and  organizational 
variables  in  performance,  and  provide  useful  feedback  to  in¬ 
country  staff  management  as  well  as  to  ad\dsory  personnel  systems. 

2 

Recommendations 


1.  Training  requirements  derived  from  surveys  of  advisor  experience 
must  be  coordinated  with  training  requirements  derived  from  over¬ 
seas  advisoiy  commands. 

2.  Requirements  for  training  should  be  reexamined  to  determine  which 
are  best  met  by  CON'US  service  schools  and  which  by  in-country 
orientation  and  on-the-job  training  conducted  by  AIAAGs,  AlILGPs 
and  missions.  Examination  of  advisor  training  requirements  to 
determine  which  are  best  met  by  the  various  training  vehicles 
(service  scliools,  in-country  orientations,  OJT)  should  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process. 

3.  Training  requirements  must  be  distinguished  from,  and  supported  by, 
specifiable  management  requirements  for  advisory  staffs. 

2 

Many  of  these  recommendations  have  been  implemented,  either 
explicitly’^  or  implicitly,  in  DOD  Directive  2000.  10,  dated  January’  17,  1972. 


4.  Training  of  advisors  sliould  consist  both  of  generic,  or  core,  training, 
such  as  offered  in  tlie  ^L•\0  C^.SC,  plus  specialized  training  in  some 
functional  area.  Training  specifically  for  advisor  roles  should  be 
available  in  areas  other  than  programming. 

5.  Criteria  for  assigning  officers  to  advisory  positions  should  include 

a  matching  of  the  officer's  experience  and  training  in  functional  areas 
and  special  skills  with  the  comparable  requirements  of  the  position. 
Commands  should  identify  positions  requiring  specific  qualifications 
to  assist  OPD  in  matching  the  individual  to  the  job. 

6.  Alternative  routes,  or  procedures,  for  the  selection  and  assignment 
of  officers  to  advisory  posts  should  be  coordinated. 

7.  Standards  for  individual  job  performance  on  the  job  must  be  based 
on  explicit  yet  reasonable  expectations  of  what  the  individual  advisor 
can  and  cannot  do  in  that  job. 

8.  Individual  performance  standards  must  be  distinguished  from,  yet 
complemented  by,  standards  for  the  performance  of  entire  advisory 
organizations  in  tlieir  respective  overseas  environments. 

9.  CMO  doctrine  should  be  required  to  spdl  out  the  role  of  the  advisory 
staffs  in  imparting  this  doctrine,  including  concepts  of  ''institution 
building,  "  to  IIC  military  counterparts. 

10.  The  SAOSP  concept  should  be  carefully  examined  to  determine  more 
precisely  what  kinds  of  assistance  and  advice  in  CIMO  will  be  pro'.ided 
by  Type  1  Support  Teams  to  HC  military  establishments. 
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